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CHILD FEEDING AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 



House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 :40 a.m., in room 2261, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Roman 0. Pucinski (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee! presiding. 

Present : Representatives Pucinski and Veysey. 

Also present: Hon. Carl D. Perkins, chairman of the full com- 

mittee. . , . . . T 

Staff members piesent: John Jennings, counsel; Alexandra ♦». 
Kisla, clerk; Toni Painter, secretary; Charles Radcliffe, minority 
counsel, and Dennis Taylor, minority associate counsel. 

(Text of H.R. 5201 follows:) 
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H. R. 5291 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 1,1971 

Mr. Perkins introduced the following bill ; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

.To establish a universal food service and nutrition education 

program for children. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the U nited States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the “Child Nutrition Act of 

4 1971”. 

5 FINDING AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

6 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that (1) the 

7 proper nutrition of the Nation’s children is a matter of highest 

8 priority, (2) there is a demonstrated relationship between the 

9 intake of food and good nutrition and the capacity of children 
10 to develop and learn, (3) the teaching of the principles of 

H good nutrition in schools has been seriously inadequate, as 

I 



3 



o 

m 

1 evidenced by the existence of poor or less then adequate diets 

2 at all levels of family income, (4) any procedure or “means 

3 test” to determine the eligibility of a child for a free or re- 

4 'duced-price meal is degrading and injurious both to the child 

5 and his parents, and (5) the national school lunch and re- 

6 lated child nutrition programs, while making significant con- 

7 tributions in the field of applied nutrition research, are not, as 

8 presently constituted, capable of achieving the goal of good 

9 nutrition for all children. 

10 (b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 

11 to assure adequate nutrition offerings for the Nation’s chil- 

12 dren, to encourage the teaching of the principles of good nu- 

13 irition as an integral part of the total educational process, 

14 an d to strengthen State and local administration of food 

15 service programs for children. It is further declared to be 

16 the policy of Congress that food service programs conducted 

17 under this Act be available to all children on the same basis 
13 without singling out or identifying certain children as differ- 
19 ent from their classmates. 

2° ESTABLISHMENT OP THE UNIVERSAL FOOD SERVICE 

21 PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

22 gEC. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 

23 { e rred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized to formulate and 

24 administer cooperatively with the State educational agencies, 

25 a universal food service and nutrition education program for 
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children in schools of high school grade and under and in 
service institutions conducting programs for the benefit of 
all children. To the fullest extent practicable, the Secretary 
shall utilize the available services and expertise of other 
Federal departments, State educational agencies, and private 
organization concerned wi'h nutrition and nutrition educa- 
tion in the formulation of program requirements and regu- 
lations. The program shall be so designed as to provide each 
child an equal opportunity to participate on the same basis 
as all other children with no discrimination as to rime or 
place of serving or types and amounts of foods offered. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 4. (a) For each fiscal year there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Such appropriations for any fiscal year are author- 
ized to be made a year in advance of the fiscal year in which 
the funds will became available for disbursement to the 
States. Notwithstanding any other provirion of law, any 
funds appropriated to cany out the provisions of the Act' 
shall remain available for the purposes of this Act until' 
expended. 

(b) Appropriations for the purposes of this Act shall 
be considered, for the purpose of budget presentations, to 
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4 

1 relate to the functions of the Government concerned with 

2 health and education. 

3 NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

4 Sec. 5. (a) Meals and supplemental food services pro- 

5 vided by schools and service institutions participating in 

6 programs under this Act shall meet minimum nutritional 

7 requirements prescribed by the Secretary on the basis of 
3 tested nutritional research. 

9 (b) Food service programs operated under this Act 

10 shall be operated on a nonprofit basis under the supervision 

11 of the governing authorities of participating schools or 

12 service institutions. Participating schools and service insti- 

13 tutions shall offer at least one meal a day without charge 

14 to all children in attendance; such meal shall consist of a 

15 combination of foods meeting a minimum of one-third of 

16 the child’s daily nutritional requirements. Additional meals 

17 and/or supplemental food services before, during, or after 

18 the 3choolday may be offered to all children in attendance 

19 based on economic and/or nutritional needs. 

20 (c) No affidavit nor certification shall be required of any 

21 parent or guardian in order that a child take part in the food 

22 service program operated by the school or service institution. 

23 (d) The sale of extra food and beverage items offered 

24 on a regular bask during the regular schoolday shall be 

25 restricted to those items recognized as making a contribution 
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5 

to, or permitted by the school to be served as a part of, a 
meal meeting the nutritional requirements prescribed by 
the Secretary, and income from the sale of such items shall 
be deposited to the account of the nonprofit food sendee 
program and such income shall be used only for program 
purposes. 

(e) State agencies shall determine the eligibility of 
applicant schools and service institutions to participate in 
programs authorized under this Act and shall determine 
their need for assistance to carry out the purposes of this 
Act and shall establish controls to insure effective use of 
funds. 

DntECT POOD ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6. (a) Each school or service institution partic- 
ipating in programs authorized under this Act shall, inso- 
far as practicable, utilize in its program foods donated by 
the Secretary. Foods available under section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 1058) , as amended, or 
purchased under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 
(49 Stat. 774) , as amended, or section 709 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1212), may be 
donated by the Secretary for schools and service institu- 
tions for utilization in their feuding programs tinder this 
Act. (42 U.S.0. 1777.) 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to utilize annually 
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1 not to exceed $200,000,000 of fun^s available pursuant to 

2 section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774) , 

3 as amended, for the purchase and distribution of especially 

4 nutritious agricultural commodities and other foods to assist 

5 participating schools and service institutions in meeting the 

6 nutritional requirements under this Act. Any funds unex- 

7 pended from funds made available under this section may 

8 be used by the Secretary to assist in carrying out the 

9 purposes of this Act. 

10 APPORTIONMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 

11 Sec. 7. (a) The apportionment to each State shall be 

12 made on the basis of two factors: (1) the number of children 

13 in average daily attendance during the preceding year in 
11 schools and service institutions eligible under the provisions 
I 5 of this Act, and (2) the rate of Federal assistance per child 
]6 p er year. The rate of Federal assistance per child per year 
I 7 shall be $90 per child for all States. The amount of appor- 
1® tionment to any State for any fiscal year shall be determined 

19 by multiplying factors (1) and (2). 

20 (b) The Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the 

2 1 Treasury from time to time the amounts to be paid to any 

22 State under the provisions of this Act and the time or times 
22 such amounts are to be paid; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
2 ^ ury shall pay to the State at the time or times fixed by tee 
25 Secretary the amounts so certified. 
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USB OP FUNDS 

SivC .8. (a) Funds paid to any State for any fiscal year 
shall be disbursed to schools and service institutions to assist 
them in financing the operating costs of their food service 
program including the costs of obtaining, preparing, and 
serving food. 

(b) Such disbursements may be made by State educa- 
tional agencies at least monthly and may be made not to 
exceed ten days prior to the beginning of each month of 
operations. Periodic adjustments in the nmounts of funds so 
disbursed shall be made to conform with the provisions of 
section 9 of this Act. 

STATE MATCHING 

Sec. 9. (a) For the first and second fiscal years of 
operations under this Act, expenditures from State revenues 
within the State, other than for the purchase or acquisition 
of land or for the cost of construction or alteration of build- 
ings, shall constitute at least 10 per centum of total oper- 
ating costs of the program. For the third fiscal year, the 
State share shall be increased to 12 per centum of operating 
costs and shall be increased by 2 per centum every second 
year thereafter to reach a maximum of 20 per centum. For 
each fiscal year of operations under this Act, expenditures 
from local somces other than for the purchase or acquisition 
of land or for the cost of construction or alteration of build- 
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ings shall constitute at least 5 per centum of total operating 
costs of the program. 

(b) The assurance of proper nutrition for our children 
is a public concern. The Congress urges that, whenever 
possible, assistance be provided from all available State and 
local sources to children in nonprofit private schools and to 
children in nonpublic, nonprofit service institutions so that 
they may receive the full benefits of the programs authorized 
under this Act. Nevertheless, in situations where such assist- 
ance is not forthcoming in adequate amounts, such schools 
and institutions may require of parents a registration fee to 
help finance the operation of food service programs. 

NONFOOD ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 10. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
propriated for the first fiscal year of operations under this 
Act and for any subsequent fiscal year not to exceed 
$25,000,000 to enable the Secretary to formulate and carry 
out a program to assist the States through grants-in-aid 
and other means to supply schools and service institutions 
with equipment, other than land or buildings, for the storage, 
preparation, and transportation, and serving of food to enable 
such schools to establish or expand food service programs 
for children. 

(b) (1) The Secretary shall apportion 50 per centum 
of funds appropriated for the purposes of this section among 
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the States on the basis of the ratio between the number of 
children enrolled in schools without a food service in each 
State and the number of children enrolled in schools without 
a food service in all States. 

(2) The remainder of the funds shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of the ratio between the num- 
ber of children enrolled in schools in each State and the 
number of children enrolled in schools in all States. 

(c) For the sixth and each subsequent year of opera- 
tion under this Act, all of the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this section shall bo apportioned in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (b) (2) above. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Sec. 11 . (a) The Secretary, in cooperation with the 
Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is authorized to formulate the basic elements of 
a nutrition education program for children to be extended on a 
voluntary basis through State educational agencies to schools 
and service institutions participating in programs authorized 
under this Act. Such a program shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, the preparation of course outlines, based on 
the advice of experts in the field of child nutrition, classroom 
teaching aids, visual materials, the training of school food 
service personnel, and the training of teachers to conduct 
courses in child nutrition. 
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1 (b) For the first fiscal year of operations under this 

2 Act, grants to the States, other than grants made under sec- 

3 tion 7 of this Act, for the conduct of nutrition education 

4 programs for children shall be based on a rate of 50 cents 

5 for each child enrolled in schools or service institutions 

6 within the State and, for each fiscal year thereafter, grants 

7 will be based on a rate of $1 for each child so enrolled. 

8 Enrollment data so used will be the latest available as cefti- 

9 fied by the Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
10 Education, and Welfare. 

H centralization op funding and administration 

12 Sec. 12. Authority for the conduct and supervision of 

13 Federal programs to assist schools and service institutions in 
-*4 providing food service and nutrition education programs for 
1** children is assigned to the Department of Agriculture. Other 

Federal ageneies administering programs under which funds 
1^ are to be provided to schools and service institutions for 
such assistance shall transfer such funds to the Department 
of Agriculture for distribution through the administrative 

20 channels and in accordance with the standards established 

21 

under this Act. 

OO 

FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
23 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
5 ! ted for any fiscal year such sums as may be necessary to 
the Secretary for his administrative expenses under this Act. 
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AGREEMENTS WITH STATES 
Sec. 14. The Secretary shell incorporate, in his agree - 
merits with the State educational agencies, the express re- 
quirements under this Act insofar as they may be applicable 
and such other provisions as in his opinion are reasonably 
necessary or appropriate to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. 

STATE PLANS OP OPERATION 
Sec. 15. State educational agencies shall submit to the 
Secretary State plans of operation at least three months prior 
to the first fiscal year of operations under this Aot. Such 
plans shall include, but not be limited to, the following: 

(1) Proposed State and local funding. 

(2) Plans to extend food service to all eligible 
schools. 

(3) Plans for a nutrition education program to be 
conducted in schools and service institutions. 

(4) The types and kinds of food service to be 
offered to children attending participating schools and 
service institutions, and procedures and methods to be 
employed to assure high quality, nutritious, and appetiz- 
ing meals for participating children. 

(5) Plans for supervision and audit of program 
operations. Such plans of operation must be approved 
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by the Secretory prior to advance of funds to State 
educational agencies. 

(6) Plans for conducting training programs for 
school food service personnel. 

(7) Plans for the conducting experimental or dem- 
onstration projects. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Sec. 16. The Secretary may utilize funds appropriated 
under this section for advances to each State educational 
agency for use for its administrative expenses in supervis- 
ing and giving technical assistance to the local school dis- 
tricts in their conducting of programs under this Act. There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary for the purposes of this section. Such funds 
shall be advanced only in amounts and to the extent de- 
termined necessary by the Secretary to assist such State 
agencies in the administration of additional activities under- 
taken by them under this Act. Any employee paid in whole 
or in part with funds provided under this section shall be in- 
cluded under either a merit, civil service, or tenure system 
covering employees of the State educational agency. 

LOCAL COSTS OP SUPERVISION 
Sec. 17. The Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to State educational agencies, out of amounts appropriated 
by Congress for the purposes of this section, to assist in 
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1 the supervision of local program operations. The grant to 

2 each State is to be determined on the basis of $250 for 
2 each school attendance unit or service institution partici- 
4 pating in the program. 

^ ASSISTANCE TO NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

6 Sec. 18. (a) Federal assistance for food service to non- 

7 profit private schools shall be provided by the State educar 

^ tional agency either in the form of direct pa /ments or by 
9 

payments made through the public school system in which 
10 the nonprofit private school is geographically located. 

(b) In the event that the State educational agency is 

IQ 

precluded by law, based on a formal opinion of the Attorney 

General of the State, from making direct or indirect pay- 

14 J 
ments to such schools, the Secretary is authorized to with- 

15 

hold funds from the apportionments to such States for the 

16 

■ purpose of making direct payments to such schools. Such 

17 

withholding shall be based on the rate of Federal assistant 

18 

per child per year for such States as determined under sec- 

19 

tion 7 of this Act and the number of children attending non- 

20 . ° 
profit private schools in such* State. 

21 

PILOT OPERATIONS 

Sec. 19. In the first full fiscal year following the pas- 
• sage .of this Act, the Secretary is directed to begin pilot 
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operations m at: least ten school, systems,, using authorities 
and funds available under Public Law 91-248, to test and 
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1 develop the most effective technique’s and procedures for 

2 effectuating the provisions of this Act and for the purpose 

3 of developing appropriate estimates of participation and 

4 costs. 

5 ACCOUNTS, BECORDS, AND BEPOBTS 

6 Sec. 20. (a) States, State educational agencies, schools, 

7 and service institutions participating in programs under this 

8 Act shall keep such accounts and records as may be neces- 

9 sary to enable tho Secretary to determine whether there 

10 has been compliance under this Act and the regulations 

11 thereunder. Such accounts and records shall at all times be 

12 available for inspection and audit by representatives of the 

13 Secretary and shall be preserved for such period of time, 
not in excess of three years, as the Secretary determines 
to be necessary. 

(b) State educational agencies shall provide periodic 
reports on expenditures of Federal funds, program partici- 
pation, program costs, and so forth, in such form as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

EVALUATION 

Sec. 21. The Secretary shall provide for the careful 
and systematic evaluation of the programs conducted under 
this Act, directly or by contracting for independent evalu- 
ations, with a view to measuring specific benefits, as far as 
practicable, and providing information needed to assess the 
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1 effectiveness of program procedures, policies, and methods 

2 of operation. 

3 NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PROGRAM 

4 ADMINISTRATION 

5 Sec. 22. (a) There is hereby established a council to 

6 be known as the National Advisory Council on Child Nutri- 

7 tion Programs (hereinafter in this section referred to as the 

8 “Council”) . The membership of the Council shall be ap- 

9 pointed by the Secretary and shall include: (1) a State 

10 school food and nutrition service director, or the equivalent 

11 thereof, for each of the geographic regions through which 

12 programs authorized under this Act are administered by the 

13 Department of Agriculture; (2) at least two directors of 

14 school food service operating multiple unit programs, one 

15 from a rural area and one from a major urban area; (3) 

16 qualified consultants (as required from time to time) in the 

17 fields of nutrition, nutrition education, school business ad- 



16 ministration, and school food service manag ement, and (4) 
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20 
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four officers or employees of the Department of Agriculture 
specially qualified to serve on the Council because of their 
education, training, experience, and knowledge in matters 
relating to child food programs. 

(b) The Secretary shall designate one of the members 
to serve as Chairman and one to serve as Vice Chairman. 
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(c) Nine members shall constitute a quorum, and a 
vacancy on the Council shall not affect its powers. 

(d) It shall be the function of the Council to make a 
continuing study of operations of programs carried out under 
this Act with a view to determining how such programs 
can be improved. 

(e) Members of and consultants to the Council shall 
serve without compensation but shall receive reimbursement 
for necessary travel and subsistence expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties of the Council. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Sec. 23. (a) There is hereby established a council to 
be known as the National Advisory Council on Child Nutri- 
tion (hereinafter in this section referred to as the “Coun- 
cil”) which shall be composed of thirteen members ap- 
pointed by the Secretaiy. One member shall be a school 
administrator, one member shall be a person engaged in 
child welfare work, one member shall be a person engaged 
in vocational education work, one member shall be a nutri- 
tion expert, one member shall be a school food service man- 
agement expert, one member shall be a State superintendent 
of schools (or the equivalent thereof) , one member shall be 
a State school food service director (or the equivalent there- 
of), one member shall be a person serving on a school 
board, one member shall be a classroom teacher, and four 
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members shall be officers or employees of the Department 
of Agriculture specially qualified to serve on the Council 
because of their education, training, experience, and knowl- 
edge in matters relating to child food programs. 

(b) The nine members of the Council appointed from 
outside the Department of Agriculture shall be appointed for 
terms of three years, except that such members first ap- 
pointed to the Council shall be appointed as follows: Three 
members shall be appointed for terms of three years, three 
members shall be appointed for terms of two years, and 
three members shall be appointed for terms of one year; 
thereafter all appointments shall be for a term of three years, 
except that a person appointed to fill an unexpired term shall 
serve only for the remainder of such term. Members ap- 
pointed from the Department of Agriculture shall serve at 
the pleasure of the Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary shall designate one of the members 
to serve as Chairman, and one to serve as Vice Chairman of 
the Council. 

(d) The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman 
but shall meet at least once a year. 

(e) Seven members shall constitute a quorum and a 
vacancy on the Council shall not affect its powers. 

(f) It shall be the function of the Council to ma k e a 
continuing study of the operation of programs carried out 
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under this Act with a view to determining how such pro- 
grams may be improved. The Council shall submit to the 
President and Congress annually a written report of the 
results of its study together with such recommendations for 
administrative and legislative changes as it deems appro- 
priate. 

(g) The Secretary shall provide the Council with such 
technical and other assistance, including secretarial and cleri- 
cal assistance, as may be required to carry out its functions 
under this Act. 

(h) Members of the Council shall serve v'ithout com- 
pensation but shall receive reimbursement for necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses incurred by them in the per- 
formance of the duties of the Council. 

DEFINITIONS FOB THE PURPOSES OF TIIIS ACT 

Sec. 24. (a) “State” means any of the fifty States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Kico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 

(b) “State educational agency”, means the State legisla- 
ture may determine, means (A) the chief State school officer, 
or (B) board of education controlling the State Department 
of Education. 

(c) “Nonprofit private school” means any private school 
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1 exempt from income tax under section 501 (e) (3) of the 

2 Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

3 (d) “School” means the governing body which is re- 

4 v- isible for the administration of one or more attendance 

5 units and which has the legal authority to operate a food 

6 servico program therein. The term includes any public or 

7 nonprofit private school of high school grade or under, and 

8 kindergarten and preschool programs operated by such 

9 schools. 

^ ( e ) Service institution” means private, nonprofit insti- 

n hrtions which provide day care or other children services. 

12 Children services includes public and private nonprofit insti- 

13 tutions providing day care or other child care services for 

14 handicapped children. 

lo (f) Opciatmg costs means the cost of food and nutri- 

16 tion services administration and supervision, labor, supplies, 

17 acquisition, storage, preparation, and service of food used 

18 in the food service program, utilities, maintenance, repair, 

19 and replacement o equipment. Tills term does not include 

20 the cost or value of land or acquisition, construction, or alter- 

21 ation of buildings. The term does not include any part of 

22 the general administrative and maintenance expenses for 

23 the total school 



program. 
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1 (g) “Universal food service and nutrition education 

2 program” means a program designed and operated to offer 

3 all children in group situations away from home at least 

4 one meal a day which meets at least one-third of the child’s 

5 daily nutritional requirements. Additional meals and/or 

6 supplemental food services may be offered to all children in 

7 attendance based on economic and/or nutritional needs. All 

8 food service programs conducted under this Act would 
8 operate without charge to the child. The children to be 

10 covered under this Act include those attending schools of 

11 high school grade and under and children in service insti- 

12 tutions as defined in this Act. The term also includes a broad 

13 program of nutrition education to teach all children basic 

14 principles of good nutrition and the importance of good nu- 

15 trition to health. 

16 EFFECTIVE DATE 

17 Sec. 25. The effective date of this Act, other than 

18 section 19, which is effective with the passage of this Act, 
18 is two years subsequent to the fiscal year in which it is 

20 passed. Beginning with the first year of operation of this 

21 Aet, the National School Lunch Act of 1946, as amended, 

22 and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended, are here- 

23 by superseded. 
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^ SK \ T ¥ S ommittee will come to order. Let me apologize 

Uav hew * * ^riuti.oirfJ 108808 thi8 - mornin 2 b . ut this has been^hectic 
hlLilZ a' J d V 1#f , w r>* ,ni l K)rta,lt Hearings downstairs on 

black lung disease and the chairman of our committee, who has been 

lie moving force Mind H.R. 5*01, is occupied with another vm” 
important matter, but we will proceed tins mornin- anv vav and 
begin hearings on IT.R. ;>2!>1 . a bill to establish a universal food sendee 

h l1m^r , ,tl0n e ^ UPa *mn program for children. I am aware that the 
bil| proposes a very ambitious program for improving the health and 
we, -being of pur Nation's children, and I know that as w£ 

pnl ^Ti hearm ^ th< H >e will be undoubtedly high estimates^ the 
cos - of the program. Rut as the chairman of the Subcommittee on 

children ?‘ hic J l , luls . il keen interoSt in the edu -ation of our 

• d.re e c? ^ 2 ^^ kincf of 

In the ** ,,Md “ 1>ili,v tn P«W™» successfully 

t iom T t n , m , ,nin<if '> 1 that we are discussing here » very ambi- 

tious program, I believe that we ought to put into perspective the 
nutritional needs of America and the role that a sound nutritional 
pr gram for the young children of this country would have on the 

ea irdo?sK°^ eSS lr that We f eXp ° S ° tbeSe y°HH^ters to in our schools.' 
nnKlio rvri f *• ke S VT ta n m ? to s P end a1 most ^0 billion a year on 
fnlr\s welurXflv n c fl * tbnt many youngsters are not progress- 

es mv hi™ tn!* d simply because of nutritional defects. And so 

hi*!^ an^ gouig^^ask^that 

b feSi 'in the n ^rf' *a«hfe^h„ thiS S " biWt ^ nna,ysis ° f his bi " 

( Statement referred to follows :) 

Statement op Hon. Carl d. Perkins. Chairman, Committee on 
Education and Labor 

• SSSr 315 ®^^ 2 s*~sftaaR? es,aMish 

program . cl»SS« f * 52 , Se e 

learn and develop, the principles of irond miHHnti ah au a fi children, as they 
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At this noint, I should like to sketch out briefly the background ofeventethat 
led to the introduction of new legislative proposals to improve the child nutrition 



PF lSring May and June 1968, the House Committee on Education and Labor held 
extensive hearings on malnutrition and Federal food programs. P 1 ®. 
of many individuals and organizations, including professionals in the field of 
nutrition and health, educators, specialists in child feeding programs, and or- 
ganizations concerned with the welfare of children, pointed (inclusively to the 
necessity of upgrading and improving the nutrition Programs for children. It was 
clear that millions of children who were most in need of better nutrition were not 

being reached by these programs. . . . . . 

Only recently has there been recognition of the relationship between good nu- 
trition and a child’s ability to learn, and his capacity to develop both his mental 
and physical abilities. This recognition has resulted in a number of rather 
spectacular changes in the child nutrition programs— since 1966 we have seen the 
passage of the Child Nutrition Act, which established the school breakfast pro- 
gram and provided funds to help schools to buy equipment to start lunch pro- 
grams. Other legislation was approved to extend the lunch program to include 
child care centers and summer recreation programs; special legislation was 
passed in the spring of 1970 to provide emergency funding for the lunch program ; 
and most recently, Public Law 91-248 was enacted and is bringing about major 
changes in the direction and impact of child nutrition programs. 

This important progress has come about because the Congress has taken the 
leadership in initiating and approving measures to improve the health of our 
children through the expansion of the child nutrition programs. In the few short 
years since 1968, the number of needy children receiving lunches has risen sharply 
from less than 3 million to nearly 7.5 million children. Some 6,000 schools have 
ome into the national school lunch program for the first time and are now of- 
fering nutritious lunches to all children in attendance. The school breakfast 
program has more than doubled in the past year and is now reaching a million 
children. But all this is simply a major step in the right direction. After 25 years 
of operation, only half of the Nation’s children are now participating in the lunch 
program. I am convinced, therefore, that we must move in the direction of pro- 
viding school lunches to all children free of charge on the same basis as all other 
school activities. As a practical matter, the local school system has the responsi- 
bility for the child from the moment he enters the school door until he leaves for 
home. All of his physical needs are provided for except for food. Free textbooks 
are provided, the physical education program is free, medical service or atten- 
tion is provided for the child if he becomes sick, and transportation is supplied 
if needed to and from school. Why, therefore, should we continue to consider the 

need for food at school as different from the child’s other needs? 

Further, we must abolish once and for all the application of discriminatory 
"means test” to determine which children pay nothing for lunch, which children 
pay a portion of the price and which pay the full price. School principals should 
not be asked to assume what is basically a welfare function when their business 



is ed ucation. 

There is but little question that the teaching of the principles of good nutrition 
has been largely neglected in the Nation’s educational system. We find poor diets 
or less than adequate diets prevalent in all segments of the population, regardless 
of income. To correct this situation, there is an urgent need to incorporate nutri- 
tion education in various phases of the educational system. It need not be a 
separate course of instruction but can be given appropriate attention in hygiene 
classes, the home economics class, geography class, physical education and so on. 

The bill proposes grants of funds to assist States and local districts in the 
supervision and administration of food service programs for children. In the 
final analysis, no program is any better than its administration, in order to 
provide for a much larger program there will be a need for additional personnel, 
expanded training programs, and closer supervision to assure that tax monies 
will be spent efficiently. 

Mr. Chairman, let’s take a look at the cost factor in the proposed program. 
From a broad viewpoint, I know that everyone would agree that all children 
should receive adequate food in their hours away from home. If this goal is to 
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be accomplished, the total cost will be roughly the same, no matter how it Is 
financed. 

However, as a preliminary figure, it is estimated that the cost of a universal 
food service program for children would run about $4.5 billion in the early years 
of the program and about $5.5 billion annually when fully developed and avail* 
able in all schools. The present national school lunch program, which reaches 
nearly 50 percent of total school enrollments, is costing about $2.5 billion, taking 
into account expenditures from all sources. i.e. governmental contributions, pay- 
ments by parents for lunches, and contributions by private groups. 

To be sure, we are talking about very large sums of money which would be 
required to carry out this program. But costs must be measured against bene- 
fits in terms of what such a program would accomplish both for children and the 
population in general. In the longrun, the savings to the Nation in the cost of 
treating illnesses resulting from poor diets could well outweigh the cost of the 
program itself. 

In conclusion, I recognize that this bill has many implications to a great variety 
of organizations and groups concerned with the welfare of children. For this 
reason, I trust that this committee will call upon the best advice and experience 
it can find in consideration of the merits and objectives of this legislative pro- 
posal. Experts in the fields of nutrition, education, health, and school adminis- 
tration and finance, food service management, child development, and related 
fields of knowledge, as well as representatives of affected organizations should 
be called upon to assist in framing the most effective legislation than can be 
passed to safeguard the nutrition and health of the Nation’s greatest asset— our 
children. 

As we look to the future, I sincerely hope that the day is in sight when we can 
say that every child has access to adequate food at school to meet his nutri- 
tional needs as well as access to knowledge of nutrition and its relationship to 
health. These are the two basic aims of the bill before you. 

Mr. PrciNSKt. It is our pleasure to call before our committee this 
morning a very distinguished panel of nutrition experts. Mr. Wade 
Bash, State director of food services in Ohio; Mrs. L. Gene White, di- 
rector of school food service in China Lake, Calif.; Miss Josephine 
Martin, State director of food service for the State of Georgia; Mr. 
John Stalker, State director of food services in Massachusetts; Miss 
Frances Fischer, Department of Nutrition, Cleveland, Ohio, repre- 
senting American Dietetic Association : Dr. Perryman, accom- 
panied by Miss Louise Frolieh, assistant for legislative affairs of 
American School Food Sendee Association of Colorado; and Mr. 
Samuel \ anneman, Washington representative. American School 
Food Sendee Association here in Washington. D.C. 

I wonder if I may ask the ladies and gentlemen to come before the 
committee here as a panel and then we will proceed with our discussion 
this morning. 

Now I presume that all of you have prepared statements and all of 
your statements will go in the record in their entirety. Why don’t we 
start with Mrs. White? Perhaps you can summarize your statement 
so we give everyone a chance to give an opening statement and then 
we can go into questions. 

I might say there will he other members of the committee joining 
us. as we move along here. I said at the outset this morning that a good 
part of our committee is downstairs on other hearings, t>ut we have 
to become somewhat ambidextrous around here and we have to be 
able to cover three or four meetings at one time, so don’t be disturbed 
as you see members of the committee come and go shifting between the 
two hearings. 
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STAT EMEN T OP DR. JOHN PERRYMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPA NIED 
BY MISS LOUISE A. K. FROLICH, ASSISTANT FOR LEGISLATIVE 
AFFAIRS, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
COLORADO; SAMUEL VANNEMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., AND THE FOLLOWING PANEL: WADE BASH, STATE 
DIRECTOR FOOD SERVICES, OHIO; MRS. L. GENE WHITE, DIREC- 
TOR SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES, CHINA LAKE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
CHINA LAKE, CALIF.; MISS JOSEPHINE MARTIN, STATE DIREC- 
TOR FOOD SERVICES, GEORGIA ; JOHN STALKER, DIRECTOR FOOD 
SERVICES, MASSACHUSETTS; AND MISS FRANCES FISCHER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF NUTRITION, CASE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVER- 
SITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN DIE- 
TETIC ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Perryman. Mr. Chairman, we have tried as a panel to coordi- 
nate our statements so that there would be as little repetition as pos- 
sible and to time them rather carefully. I believe that they can all 
be given within 35 minutes if we may have your permission. 

Mr. Pucinski. Fine, Dr. Perryman. Why don’t you take charge of 
the panel since you put the panel together and why don’t you introduce 
each member and then the order in which you want the statements 
to be made. We will put you in charge of this operation. 

Dr. Perryman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am John Perryman, 
executive director, American School Food Service Association. We are 
very grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before 
this subcommittee in support of H.R. 5291. Since we are recommend- 
ing the most sweeping changes in school foods service in a quarter 
century, we must believe there is something wrong with school food 
service today. We do. . 

Much has been accomplished that is laudatory. Under the leadership 
of this committee, the Congress has mandated that school food service 
should be made available to every economically needy child in the Na- 
tion, that every parent shall be given an opportunity to indicate his 
need, that eligibility standards be published for the knowledge of all, 
that there not be a hungry child in the United States of America. 

The step we have not yet taken, the giant step forward proposed by 
H.R. 5291, is that we as a nation think in terms of our nutritionally 
needy children, not just those who are economically needy. After 25 
years of operation, we are reaching only about 25 million children per 
day. In other words, it has taken us a quarter century to reach only 
the halfway point of the more than 50 million school age children in 
the United States. The pace is not quick enough ; the accomplishment is 
not good enough. 

The economic means test imposed upon school food service, the only 
requirement of its kind remaining in our educational system, is a major 
roadblock in the path of expansion of school food services. More than 
that, it is an administrative nightmare. Often it is treated dishonestly 
by parents ; it is a constant annoyance to administrators and is often 
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tlio sou rep of wasted monev bv students. If we were to send our chil- 
dren to school with money in their pockets to pay for the day’s educa- 
tion, it is difficult to know wh°t use they would actually make of the 
money. In the same wav money intended for a nutritious meal at school 
is manv times diverted to empty calories, cigarettes, or put aside for a 
Saturday night date. Furthermore, the concent of seerecv for free or 
reduced price meals is largelv fiction. Children themselves are the 
greatest source of information on this subject, the free meal student 
often gloating over his paving classmate. 

H.R. 5291 concerns itself with two basic needs held in common by 
all children — a need for food and a need for a knowledge of food. Let 
us look brieflv at each. 

Our need for food is the most persistent, constant, never ending of all 
human needs. A homely example may be found in analogy to the fam- 
ily automobile. If the tires are balding, we make an administrative de- 
cision that they are good enough for another thousand miles. If the 
upholstery on the front seat is threadbare, we cover it with the sou- 
venir blanket from the honeymoon trip to Canada which we don’t use 
for football games anymore anyway. If the tnneup is long overdue, we 
give it low priority on next month’s budget. But if the car runs out of 
gas. it simply stops: right then and there it stops. Busy intersection, 
deserted road, or urgent call, it stops. There is no argument, no ad- 
ministrative decision, no postponement, no room for reasonable com- 
promise. It stops. 

So it is with the human anatomv. With our needs for clothing, 
shelter, recreation . even procreation, there can be delay, decision, defer- 
ence. Not with the body’s need for fuel. When the source of energy is 
gone, the functioning ceases. The child needs to be fed at school — where 
he is. where he is hungry and where he is daily and hourly expending 
the fuel which must be replaced. 

Our need for a knowledge of food is also a continuing and never- 
ending need, in the area of knowledge which could make a major im- 
pact on the health, vigor and productivity of our Nation. I wish to 
emphasize the fact that in this time of engineered foods consumer edu- 
cation of all people to guide them through their grocery lists is going 
to become increasing! v necessary. 

Todav when a fortified cupcake is a breakfast and a soy bean is a 
niece of bacon, everv food consumer — that means every hiiman being 
in the Nation — must be increasingly knowledgeable in foods he is 
purchasing and consuming. 

If the results of a universal school food service and nutrition educa- 
tion program would be so fortuitous, why has such a program not been 
undertaken previously? Two reasons are customarily given — such a 
move would be a step toward socialism and the cost is to great. Let us 
make a frontal attack on the charge of socialism. The old laissez faire 
theory of economics that everv man looking after his own best inter- 
ests would inevitably bring about the best -interests of society has al- 
ready been cast aside in a thousand different proiects designed for the 
public gowl. Transportation, education, national defense — the list of 
examples is mvriad There are well-established parallels and prece- 
dents for the concept of. universality. Public education itsel f is one such 
prime example. Only when we moved from the concept of paupers 
schools to the concept of schooling for all. did public education in this 
country come to age. 
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Social security provides another excellent example of outstanding 
social legislation designed to meet the human need and to compensate 
for a human failing. Of course, everyone should provide for his old 
age just as everyone should provide for his child’s proper nutrition, 
but everyone does not. ... 

School food service is no more socialistic than the schools in which 
it is served. Indeed it provides a thriving and profitable market for 
many facets of the food service industry. It is — like many of its mag- 
nificent ancestors— a publicly supported program in the public good 

In a program of this magnitude, in my judgment, we are justified 
in analyzing its costs to the Nation as a whole, not solely in terms of the 
Federal budget. From this standpoint, we might say that the family 
which is now providing proper nutrition for its children would have 
no costs at all, the family food budget being relieved of that many 
meals each week. In a sense then, the only cost to the Nation would be 
for children not now being properly fed. We submit that the cost of 
their hunger is far greater than would be the cost of their nutrition. 
We are spending in excess of $40 billion per year on public education 
and I defer to the knowledge of the chairman on this matter and would 
like to use his words, nearly $50 billion per year on public education 
below the college level in the United States. 

Hungry children make poor students. Not only are we likely wasting 
our tax dollar on them when they are in school, but as they fall behind 
the achievement of their classmates, they tend to become discouraged, 
to join the rhnks of school dropouts, and from there to find their way 
into penal institutions or welfare roles where they may become a drain 
on the public treasury for life. 

Furthermore, I would point out that no one doubts the close rela- 
tionship between good food and good health. The sickness bill of our 
Nation is already staggering and continues to skyrocket. We are 
spending now in excess of $60 billion per year for remedial health in 
tliis country. I would add the observation that this figure has increased 
400 percent in 20 years. # 

Although I cannot prove this conjecture, it is my strong belief that 
enough to eat and a knowledge of how to eat would contribute very 
positively to the health of our Nation, enabling us to direct a portion 
of our resources into the strength, vigor and productivity of our 
people, rather than into medicine and hospital beds. 

As a matter of fact, I would suggest a new formula, ELP — exposure, 
learning, productivity. Our school food service program can be a 
means of attracting children to school, keep them coming back, and 
assure their physical and mental ability to learn. As such it is a real 
investment in the future. 

In conclusion, I would like to place in the record my judgment that 
we are living in extraordinary, exciting and hopeful times, living in 
an age determined to end war, pollution, and hunger. In the months 
that have ensued, since it was most recently my privilege to appear 
before this committee, I have had the opportunity to pursue the 
problems of hungry children from the Arctic Circle in Alaska to the 
southern reaches of Brazil ; from the jungle rivers of Thailand to the 
Counsel Chambers of the Second World Food Congress at The Hague. 
One lesson was learned above all others from these experiences and 
conversations. There is enough food in the world today to feed the 
people of the world. 
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Probably for the first time in the 50,000-year history of mankind 
on earth, hunger, and starvation are no longer necessary. The fact 
that hunger still exists is a function, not of physical limitations but 
rather from a lack of comprehension that hunger is a s Hal evil which 
no longer need plague mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, as have other great nations before us in history, we 
grapple with questions of our appropriate role in world leadership. 
(Jn the marque of a drive-in savings and loan office of a small southern 
community I recently read the following incisive words, “Our youth 
needs models, not critics.” Our world too needs models. Let us use one- 
half of 1 percent of our gross national product to build a sound pro- 
gram of nutrition and nutrition education for the children of our 
Ration. I urge this course of action both as a coldly analytical financial 
investment in the future as a model to all people of a valid public re- 
sponse to a crying and persistent personal need. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we might as well proceed in the order of our 
panel members listed on this paper. They have no particular signi- 
ncanee other than as a matter of convenience perhaps. With your Per- 
mission then. I shall turn to Mr. Bash. 

Mr. Veysey. Dr. Perryman, let me thank you for your opening 
statement which is an excellent one, and for the comments which you 
have given us. I wanted to ask you a couple of questions which may be 
appropriate at this time. 

With respect to the interesting analogy that you drew between the 
budgeting of costs of operation of a car and food, I don’t know whether 
we really can stick with that all of the way down the line. 

As you point out, if you have a car and you need to operate it, some- 
where or other you are going to get the gasoline together. Otherwise it 
stops. But you point out you can defer some of the other maintenance 
costs. The government doesn’t furnish gasoline for anybody’s car ex- 
cept for its own own vehicles as far as I know. Yet people do get the 
money to operate their cars as they need and as they must. So that sug- 
gests that they get it in other ways. But I suppose if the government 
came up with a program to furnish gasoline for people’s cars, we would 
indeed be called on to furnish a lot of it. 

I wonder what that would do to the capability of the individual 
owner of the car to get the gasoline himself ? What would be your com- 
ment as related to the analogy that you have drawn to the food situa- 
tion? 

Do we, by the process of extending ourselves further and further 
mto the area of free or subsidized food services, reduce the capability 
of the individual to do for himself? 

Dr. Perryman. I think the question is a very penetrating one and it 
is one that certainly warrants our consideration. If we do too much for 
people, do we make them more helpless and less inclined to do for 
themselves ( It seems to me what we are talking about here is a matter 
of priorities. During the depression there were interesting studies 
made as to the flexibilities in the familv budget. Unfortunately, largely 
because of lack of education I would sav> food items in the family 
budget proved to be highly flexible, much more so than family ex- 
penditures for liquor and tobacco and other items. 

Only through a Proper knowledge of food will food become a top 
priority. I feel this is an example of a massive public undertaking that 
lends itself logically and appropriately to public assistance, just as 
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does our highway building program. There was a time when the classic 
English economists suggested that everyone take care of the road in 
front of his own home so that the government would not need to take 
care of any roads. 

It seems to me there an* logical areas for public endeavor and logical 
areas for private endeavor. When the child is at school we feel it is 
logical that his physical needs for food be met at school as a part of 
the educational process. 

Mr. Veysey. I am glad to see that this legislation addresses itself to 
the problem of education, the problem of ignorance really, with re- 
spect to nutrition, which I think can well be met through out schools. 
It occurs to me that probably there is existing in America today more 
malnutrition out of ignorance and out of willful neglect of proper 
procedures and standards in selection of food than there is out of true 
poverty. I am remembering back to my own practices in high school, 
where I had money to get the properly prepared meal in the cafeteria 
and almost never did because I "would rather have a candy bar and 
some ice cream, than to go for the cafeteria meal. Isn't there a great 
deal of that taking place today and the more affluence you have the 
more there is ? 

Dr. Perryman. There is, Mr. Congressman. I would agree with 
your observation there is more malnutrition in this country as a re- 
sult of ignorance and indifference than economic need. 

Mr. Veysey. That, I think, is very important. I have been con- 
cerned, that we have to relate these food programs to the school 
program. But I am also concerned that there is only a certain amount 
of money available and extractable from the taxpayer for purposes 
of education. If we charge a whole lot of other programs, food and 
many other things, to that amount of money, we diminish the amount 
of aval lable money for educational purposes. 

I agree with you, it is very difficult to keep the attention of a 
hungry child. That is a very real problem. But I am concerned that 
sometimes these problems get charged as being a cost of education 
and may be deducted from whatever the amount is that we are able 
to get for education purposes. This gives me pause to consider, be- 
cause this can be an expensive program. 

Dr. Perryman. The paying parent now in effect is paying twice. 
He is going to pay for the meal of the nonpaying child and he is pay- 
ing for his own child as well, and under this program, he would be 
relieved of that. And also, I would like again to stress the point, 
and we believe that this is not just the point of argument, but a very 
valid one, that good use is not being made of the present educa- 
tional tax dollar in many instances when the child is simply not in 
a condition to learn. 

Mr. Veysey. I can cite an interesting example. We live in a pretty 
good neighborhood and we have a near neighbor who is a Congress- 
man. I am not going to mention a name, but his wife says, “I send 
the children down for that free breakfast at school because I don’t 
like to get up in the morning.” 

Dr. Perryman. I suspect she is not unique. 

Mr. Veysey. I know she is not and this looms as a problem. Well, 
thank you for your comments. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Perryman has 
completed his testimony. 

77 - 818 — 72 - 5 
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Mr. PrnxsKT. Fine. 

Mr.TEYSKv. Were yon going to have Mrs. White next? 

Dr. Perryman. I thought we would proceed. 

Mr. Veyset. T wanted to particularly greet Mrs. White hecause 
she is from California. T spent quite some time once at China Lake, 
sn * know where it is and T remember when we were trying to en- 
courage people to come to China Lake for the Navy project- there 
Ux used to advertise “Live and work in beautiful China Lake”. And 
we <? ot mute a few that way. 

Mr. PrcixKST. Mrs. White, why don't yon proceed. 

Mrs. W kite. Thank you. T am Gene ACliite, food service director 
of schools at China Lake, Calif., and State president of the 4500- 
memher California School Food Service Association. I wish to ex- 
JJ*® appreciation for this opportunity to speak in support of 

T .appear here today representing the California School Food Serv- 
ice Association and the other 10 State associations in the western 
region. In the Far "West, as throughout the rest of the Nation, we 
are deeply concerned about the nutritional iK>eds of children. It has 
been 25 years since Congress passed the National School Lunch 
Act. During this time the school lunch program has grown and 
some progress has been made. However, we have fallen far short 
ot out goals to reach all children and to make school food services 
a meaningful part of the total educational program. Financing has 
been so inadequate and insecure that in mv own State some programs 
are being closed. Long range planning has been difficult if not im- 
possible. A utrition education is almost nonexistent. Hungry chil- 
dren and malnutrition are still with us. 

Tn California we have approximately 1 million needy children. 
Only half of them are receiving free or reduced price lunches. Less 
than one-third of the 5 million children enrolled in our schools are 
participating in the type A lunch program. Twenty-eight percent 
ot our schools, representing an enrollment of 700.000 children, have 
no food service at all. In spite of good intentions, our Nation has 
never accepted its responsibility to eliminate hunger and malnutri- 
tion for all children. If we are to ever accomplish this, adequate 
funds and strong legislation, as specified in H.R. 5291, must be 
provided. 

There are many reasons why we in the West support this universal 
food service and nutrition education bill. I would like to mention 
just. three : 

1. Lunches would he provided for all children, without cost 
nationwide. For the first time thev would be equally available to 
all children. We know from experience that the “means” test now 
m use is not a reliable index of nutritional need. Manv children, 
who are not m the poverty class, urgently need food assistance due 
to hrok. n homes, neglect and ignorance. These children in no way 
qualr ’ free or reduced price lunches. In our effort to help the 
poverty . ..c r. we have completely neglected other children. Lunch 
costs for r> ng students are constantly rising. As a result, we are 
rmicmg the • and middle-income groups out of the program. As 
this happens, tm oroad health and educational opportunities of school 
food service are being lost, and the program as a whole is losing its 
effectiveness and support. 
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2. Administration of a universal food service program would be 
proportionately less costly and more realistic. It is virtually impos- 
sible to identify needy students for selection and accounting purposes 
and at the same time protect their anonymity. We find that many 
proud parents, such as the Mexican- Americans in my State, choose 
to go without free or reduced price lunches rather than publicly 
declare their need. As a result, these children are not being fed. 

3. Nutrition education would be established for the first time, as a 

high priority national program. We believe education is as important 
as food itself in meeting the long-term health needs of children. 
There is particularly concern for the nutrition and education of teen- 
age girls who grow more, mature earlier and start raising families 
at a younger age. It is imperative that nutrition education be made 
a permanent and meaningful part of the school curriculum designed 
to meet the needs of all children. . 

The concern and activity in the West typifies that- m other regions 
of the Nation. We are asking for supportive Federal legislation, but 
we are also trying to help ourselves. 

In California we have written and widely distributed a position 
paper, “Apparent Hunger in California Schools.” urging support for 
universal food service and nutrition education. The 1071 master plan 
for public health in California also supports free lunches for all chil- 
dren and comprehensive nutrition education. The State Department 
of Education has recently appointed a task force with responsibility 
for extending the national school lunch program to all schools in our 
State. During this week and next, 100 school food service^ leaders 
from the Western States are attending a USDA sponsored Nutrition 
Education Seminar at Utah State University. The State of Alaska 
has its own bill for universal food service and nutrition education 
before its legislature at the present time. 

The need is clearly recognized. The course of action is defined and 
agreed upon. The only remaining question is one of national priority 
and personal commitment. Do we really want to end hunger and mal- 
nutrition i Are we willing to take the action and support the programs 
to provide for these urgent health and educational needs of children ? 
We believe these are items of highest national priority. 

On behalf of the California School Food Sendee Association and 
the western region, I respectfully solicit your support for this legis- 
lation. I wish to thank you for this opportunity to testify before this 
committee. 

Thank you. . . 

Mr. PrciNsKi. Thank you very much, Mrs. White. Miss Martin. 

Miss Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Josephine Martin. I am administrator of the Georgia school 
food service program. I appear here today in support of II.R. o 291. 
I wish to thank you for your leadership in securing passage of the 
amendments to the National School Lunch Act and the Child Nutri- 
tion Act. These amendments — Public Law 91-248 — have made possi- 
ble the expansion of the program to reach millions of additional eco- 
nomically needy children through child nutrition programs. Their 
full implementation will provide the transition necessary to a uni- 
versal school lunch and nutrition education program. 
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I wish to thank this committee and also to commend you for intro- 
ducing H.R. 5201. The experiences of 1070-71 hare vividly demon- 
strated that the only way to meet schoo’. day nutrition needs of all 
children is through a universal school lunch and nutrition education 
program. More and more school administrators, teachers, and parents 
are coming to an awareness that lunches are a right of children; that 
school lunches are needed by all children; that nutrition education is 
equally as important as education in other subject matter areas if 
children are to learn the valuable lessons in making wise food choices 
that will in reality determine to a great extent the quality of their 
lives. 

A longtime advocate of a universal school lunch program, can you 
imagine the excitement I experienced a few days ago when $am 
Morris, superintendent of Meriwether County Schools, Georgia, said ; 

The way to improve the school lunch program is to make it available to chil- 
dren, just as we make library books available. Wouldn’t it be ridiculous to 
charge children a fee for using library books? It is equally as ridiculous to expect 
them to pay for their lunches. 

And the same administrator stated : 

Schools must be relieved of some of the paperwork necessary to identify and 
provide lunches to economically needy children. 

Local systems have limited central office staff ; in many instances 
the principal must be responsible for collection of moneys and report- 
ing as well as determining eligibil’ty of children for lunches. Often 
all this is done with no secretarial help. The Georgia school admin- 
istrators have done a fantastic job in serving children, 83 percent of 
all of the children in Georgia had lunch at school in May and approxi- 
mately 34 percent of those were free or reduced, 

H.1I. 5201 would provide the kind of help needed by Superintend- 
ent Sam Morris of Meriwether County as it would make lunches avail- 
able as library books are made available. A very important section of 
that bill provides funds to States for local costs of supervision. If we 
are to achieve the goals of meeting school nutrition needs of children, 
school districts must have professionally qualified persons to direct 
and coordinate school food service. It is not possible for sclu.ol lunch 
to an “add-on task* and to achieve “universal school lunch and nu- 
trition education.” 

I was equally as excited to hear Dr. R. L. Johns, University of 
Florida, reiterate his position last week during a meeting of school 
food service people in the Southern States. Dr. Johns has advocated 
for 25 years that school lunch services should be provided on the same 
basis as other educational services. The concept of universal school 
lunch is not new. Nearly 25 years ago. the late Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer 
of the Washington Post stated: 

What we must aim at is a gradual evolution toward a free hot midday meal 
for every child-— it should he provided in the same spirit in which we now pro- 
vide each child with free textbooks. 

Mrs. Meyer further stated : 

The present program, which reaches only a limited number of our children, 
will prove its inadequacy and its injustice to those who are now excluded. 

Although the idea of a universal school lunch program has been 
promulgated for many years by visionary leaders such as Dr. Johns 
and Mrs. Moyer, perhaps only now is the time right to implement a 
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universal program. Perhaps it was necessary for t ho country to expe- 
rience the Korean war, Vietnam, the advent of space exploration, the 
population explosion, the technological revolution, the fear of a food 
abundance becoming a food shortage, the shock of facts about malnu- 
trition in developing countries, the war on poverty which led to nu- 
trition studies that produced startling statistics about the nutritional 
status of people in America, and research that reflects a relationship— 
probably greater than ever suspected — between food intake and physi- 
cal and mental health. 

Perhaps we had to experience .some of “the great society" pro- 
grams. such a title I of the ESEA which provided large amounts 
of funds for disadvantaged children, and many of these dollars were 
spent, for free school lunch. School administrators for the first time 
had dollars for free lunches and they could see the results of free 
meals — attendance increased, holding power improved, absenteeism 
and tardiness declined, academic achievement improved. 

And then, the findings of nutrition and food studies became avail- 
able that revealed nutrition problems among all levels of society. The 
studios revealed that poor nutrition was not only related to low in- 
come. but also to food habits and food education. The first really 
startling facts were revealed when the USDA issued the 1965 House- 
hold Food Consumption Report. That report revealed (1) that more 
people were less adequately nourished in 1965 than 1955; (2) that 
people from the lower socioeconomic groups made better use of their 
food dollar than people, from higher income brackets; (3) that 
middle-income people spent more of their food dollar for food and 
beverage items that contributed little more than calories to their 
nutritional needs. 

The findings of several of the pant Is of the 1909 White House Con- 
ference on Food. Nutrition, and Health reflected only a cursory ap- 
proach to teaching nutrition in public schools, as well as professional 
schools of education, medicine, social welfare, et cetera. On the basis 
of the White House Conference findings, recommendations were 
made to strengthen nutrition education at all levels of concern. Public 
Law 91-2-18, the amendments to the National School Lunch Act and 
Child Nutrition Act, did provide for nutrition education, but in a 
limited way. The recently released report of the 10-State nutrition 
survey in the United States. 1968-1970. reflected nutritional inade- 
quacies among the people below and above the poverty level. There 
was no specific relationship between dietary inadequacy and socio- 
economic groups except for dietary iron intake. 

In a land that has an abundance of food, it is really startling that 
the education of its people lias been neglected in the area of nutrition. 
As our country becomes more urban than rural, and more of its citi- 
zens depend upon the market for their food supply, and as our food 
technology becomes more sophisticated and more engineered foods 
appears oil the shelves, nutrition education, the art of teaching people 
to make wise food choices, becomes critical. When sputnik was 
launched, we witnessed a nationwide crash program in the sciences. 
Why shouldn't, we experience a similar crash program in nutrition 
now? 
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Mr. Pt-cixsKr. Thank you very much, Miss Martin. Mr. Stalker, I 
ha\o read your entire statement here and. if you doirt mind, we are 
to P"* your statement in the record at this point. 

( 1 he statement referred to follows:) 

Statemext or .Ton x C. Stalker. Director. Massachusetts* Dcr\RT\f fnt #«• 
Education, P.rkau or Xernmox Edcc-atio.v axo KSs 

nt^tu 7!! inirninn , n " rt members of the Committee: I nm John C. Stalker director 
f * ll, ‘ E’O'enu of Nutrition Education and School Food Services in the Mnssn- 
ehnsetfs Department of Education. J appear hero todnv ns a rel.rU- tative of 
the Department of Education in support of H.H f?n>1 1 
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were him i nV 7I K ° t lie! r occurrence in (lie (‘ommormenlth. 1‘ul.Uc hearings 
were held in ten areas of the State ever a (5-month period. I was a member of 

"? d our chi,rt nutrition programs were included in tlie studv. 
tn Jlareh of lOiO, tl»e commission reported : 
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“Analysis of the testimony presented to the Commission lends to the 
unavoidable conclusion thnt the child nutrition programs which are pres- 
ently operative in Massachusetts hnve failed effectively to reach the m«>st 
needy children in the State." 

Massachusetts was forced to acknowledge, ns were many other States, thnt 
those who had greatest, need for the nutritious tnenls provided by our programs 
were those who were most apt to be missing from the table. 

Massachusetts nlso recognizes thnt hunger and malnutrition are not limited 
to the economically deprived. Obesity and dental carles are forms of malnutri- 
tion. Twenty percent of the population in this country is overweight ; 1>S per- 
cent, has dental carles. Noted Harvard nutritionists. Including Dr. Jean Mayer 
who is hero today, report that "In some segments of the population obesity has 
renohod epidemic proportions.” I>r. Abraham Nizel of Tufts School of Dental 
Medicine snys that "dental decay is rampant in Massachusetts." 

Attending school without breakfast, and omitting lunch at noon, are forms of 
hunger — and those nre problems of the rich ns well ns the poor. In October of 
19Gb, my bureau conducted a nutrition survey of 80,000 public school children. 
(A summary brochure has been presented to ench member of this committee.) 
This survey included grndes 1 through 12. boys and girls, and schools with and 
without school lunch programs. Thirty percent of the schools were loented in 
areas with high needy enrollment. Because of the numbers surveyed, and the 
selection methods, results can be projected to nil Massachusetts public schools. 

Thlrt<*en percent, or over 139.000 children, hnd no brenkfnst: an additional 24 
percent, or 257.000 children, ate nn inadequate meal. In other words, almost 
400.000 boys and girls entne to school "hungry" on the survey day. IIow could 
they perform efficiently in the classroom when they may have been without food 
for 14 to 10 hours? 

On.r .7* percent of the children surveyed ate a good or sntisfnctory lunch thnt 
day: 41 ,H>rcent ate n poor meal; nnd 0 percent hnd no lunch at all. In other 
words, almost hnlf of the children in Massachusetts ate nn inadequate noon meal 
on the survey day. 

One very ini{H>rtant fact, was shown by our survey . It gives impetus to our 
argument for a universal free lunch program. Almost three-fourths of the chil- 
(Inn buging the tyye .4 mini in school ate an nil eg mite lunrh that ring; whereas, 
nearly two-thirds of the children eating lunrh In any other way (going home, 
bringing lunrh from home, buying a la carte items in school, or rating in a 
neighborhood store) hail an unsatisfactory meal on the survey day. 

The Governor and the Genernl Court of Massachusetts took note of these 
findings. They recognized the value of our child nutrition programs and the 
need for nutrition education. They believed that all children in the Common- 
wealth should hnve the opportunity to participate — not just some of the chil- 
dren. They perceived thnt permissive legislation was not the solution. In 25 
years, with permissive legislation. Massachusetts was reaching less than one- 
half of its children with the child nutrition programs, and less thnn one-fourth 
of its known needy children. 

In September of 1970, the Governor nnd Genernl Court of Massachusetts 
enacted chapter *71 of the acts of 1970— n most progressive piece of legisla- 
tion. and the first of its kind in the Nation. (A copy of this Act has been pre- 
sented to ench of you.) 

Chapter S71 makes the child nutrition progrnnis opernte as you gentlemen 
intended. By 1973. Massachusetts can say that every child in the State does 
hnve the opportunity to participate, nnd thnt every needy child will receive not 
only a free lunch, but also a free breakfast. No longer will the serving of a 
nutritious noon meal be left to the whim of the local school boards. No longer 
will there be 351 varying determinations for eligibility for free meals. In addi- 
tion. nutrition education will be expnnded so that every child will have the 
knowledge of what lie should eat and. hopefully, the motivation to select th€ 
right foods. , , 

However, of greatest interest to this committee today, Mnssachuetts already 
supports, legislatively. II. R. 5291— the universal free food service and nuri- 
tioti education program for children. Section 11 of our chapter 871 mandates 
that contingent, on the Federal Government providing not. less than 00 percent 
of the national nverage cost of serving a free lunch to children, the Common- 
wealth agrees to provide from State and locnl funds 40 percent of the cost. 

In other words, gentlemen, for every GO cents that you provide to serve a 
universal free lunch. Massachusetts agrees to provide 40 cents. 
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We realize that H.R. 5291 allows for a higher proportion of Federal fund- 
ing and recognize that this may lie necessary for acceptance hy other States. 
Wo know, though, that whatever formula you do establish. Massachusetts 
will receive the same treatment ns other States — that, its citizens will not. suffer 
tnxwise because they were willing to share a greater burden of the cost. 

Massachusetts believes that to reach all of the needy children, without identify- 
ing them, is an almost insurmountable task. How can we decide that the chil- 
dren from a family of four, with an income of $4,182 per year should receive 
free meals: but a family of the same size with an income of $4.18.” (just three 
dollars more), can afford to pay for the. meals? How do we reach the many 
children from families whose parents are too proud to sign an application? 
How do we satisfactorily include children who need help temporarily because 
of unemployment, sickness, or other emergencies The only answer to these 
questions can be — a universal free lunch for all children. 

True, at first thought, this may appear to be a funding nightmare. However, 
with closer study of all Federal funding for child nutrition programs, both cash 
and commodities, the total figure is already sizable. Rased on the 1970 congres- 
sional intent to pay 100 percent of the cost for free and reduced priced meals, 
and the February 1971 T'SDA report, you are already paying 100 percent of the 
cost for 2.8 percent of the type A meals served In the country. With an additional 
0 cents on the remaining 72 percent, and 8 cents in commodities on all meals, 
federal funding for providing the cost of type A meals is presently approaching 
the 4.7- to 50-percent range. 

The change to n eompletely free meal for all eonld he gradual. Our chapter 
871 in Massachusetts sets a transitional formula for the State and local com- 
munities to lessen the Immediate financial needs. The 40 percent State and local 
funds would include children's payments in the first year that Federal funds "»-e 
available. Each year, thereafter, the selling price of lunches to children would he 
reduced annually by 5 cents until lunches were aviilabe completely free to chil- 
dren. In our State, this would take 0 years. The total cost to local communities 
would also l»e lessened through administrative savings such as bookkeeping, col- 
lection of moneys, and the like. 

When you are calculating the cost of a universal free food service and nutri- 
tion education program for children, you must include the role that health plays 
in the Nation's economy. No one has the actual statistics to compare the produc- 
tivity of a well-nourished man to a malnourished man. No one has the actual 
medical costs to treat the effects of malnutrition, but some estimate it is far 
greater than preventing the malnutrition initially. At a recent nutrition seminar. 
Dr. George M. Briggs of the University of California, said that lie believes the 
overall cost, of malnutrition and hunger to the American public amounts to $30 
to $40 billion a year. He believes that we have to give a lot more effort, time, and 
money in order to provide good nutrition for our children and that this should 
l>e done. 

The universal free food sendee and nutrition education program is one way 
to give our children good nutrition. Massachusetts hopes that this very important 
committee will seriously consider the welfare of all of its young citizens and 
recommend the enactment of H.R. 5291. 

I wish to thank you. Mr. Chairman, and the members of the committee, and 
express my appreciation for having the opportunity to testify in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Puctxski. On page 2, von state that 13 percent of more than 
139,000 children had no breakfast. Was anv effort made to ascertain 
why 13 percent, had no breakfast? I was disturbed by the statement 
made bv Mr. Veysev that here was a case of a mother who apparently 
didn't feel like petting up in the morning and so she found it very con- 
venient to send her children to the breakfast program at school, but 
has there lxen any study made of that ? 

Mr. Stalker. Yes; in some individual schools where this study was 
made we looked into it further, depending on the neighborhoods in 
which we found these conditions. As we pointed out. this study was 
statewide and was made in well-to-do communities as well as poor. But 
of course, some of the same instances that he pointed out were true in 
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more wealthy communities, and it was not always a question of them 
getting up late. 

Lack of parental requirement that they eat a breakfast was also 
prevalent, but in the urban areas, we found that economic conditions 
was often the cause. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. Of course, we could also argue very effectively that 
just because the mother doesn't feel a sense of responsibility, the child 
should not be punished for it and perhaps this program might be 
even more valuable to that youngster than one who normally would 
have environment where they would encourage to eat breakfast. You 
also say on page 3 that in your findings three-fourths of the children 
buying type A meals at school eat adequate lunch where nearly two- 
thirds of the children eating lunch in any other way have an unsatis- 
factory meal. One of the problems I have with this whole concept is 
what constitutes an unsatisfactory meal. I have a 14-vear-old son who 
I think someday is going to turn into a hamburger because he eats 
hamburger for breakfast, lunch, and dinner and no matter how much 
my wife tries to alter his eating habits and no matter how attractive 
she may try to make other meals, and no matter how much the cereal 
people spend on advertising and making their cereals attractive, my 
son. like most the other young people, is hung up on hamburgers. 

Xow, our family physician says, “Well, if he will eat them, don’t 
stop him.’’ Wlmt really constitutes an unsatisfactory meal? I am dis- 
turbed about youngsters who go to the comer restaurant around the 
school where they get a coke and smoke in these modem days a lot 
more, I guess, but that does not necessarily mean that they are not 
getting a satisfactory meal when they buy a hotclog or hamburger and 
some potato chips. Wlmt criteria do we use to ascertain what these 
youngsters who are getting a meal on the fly are really getting an un- 
satisfactory meal ? 

Mr. Stalker. In this case the judgments were based on the type A 
jpattern. We said that only 75 percent of the children having a type A 
lunch ate an adequate meal. You might ask why didn't all have a satis- 
factory lunch? In the reporting, they could not include foods left on 
the plate from the type A lunch, and that is why we found only 75 
percent. Those that had unsatisfactory lunch were those that dis- 
carded some of the required foods and didn't have, for example, any 
fruits or vegetables in that meal. 

Mr. Pucinski. When you make a survey like this, do we measure the 
food that goes at the counter or do we measure the food actually con- 
sumed on the table ? 

Mr. Stalker. This survey was on the basis of the food actually 
consumed and that is why you won’t have a hundred percent. If you 
were measuring it from the food that goes on the counter according to 
type A lunch, every one that would take it would have a satisfactory 
meal. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. I wonder if I may impose on your panel for another 
6 or 7 minutes? 

As you see those lights back there, I have delayed as long as I could 
but I have to run and answer the rollcall on the floor and I will be 
r'ght back. And I will also try to bring back some of my members 
with me. If von will relax for a moment, I will be right back. 

(A short recess was taken.) 
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Mr. PrriNSKT. When we were interrupted by the quorum call, Mr. 
Stalker, we were talking about the qualifications that you set up for 
ascertaining whether or not a meal is unsatisfactory. W hat- are those 

qualifications? How is that done? 

Mr. Stalker. This was a 24-hour recall. The. children recorded what 
they ate, working backwards from lunch to breakfast and to the din- 
ner meal. A more complete report is printed in the American School 
Service Journal, but the survey was based on actual consumption of 
food by the students in this 24-hour period and this is the result of it. 

It. clearly indicated that those who had the type A lunch fared better 
than those who did not. But, of course, when you ask about inade- 
quacy, it- is those that did not have required exponents which would 
have* included fruits and/or vegetables, milk, bread, and protein 

°°If they had one vegetable or fruit- included, it was considered 
s<it isfnct orv 

Mr! Puctxski. When you say on page 3 of your statement that 24 
percent or 257.000 children ate an inadequate meal and then by com- 
bining that with the number of youngsters who had no breakfast, you 
conclude that 400,000 boys and girls came to school hungrily . 1 
wonder if we don't do a disservice to our efforts to get this program 
through by using that kind of a description? These youngsters might 
have been inadequately fed but, to me, the word “hungrily” means 
onlv one thing, a person who is in need of food, and you know this is 
what, gets us into trouble with this legislation. I hear some of the 
members of the other body saying that millions of American children 
are hungry. Well, I am not too sure that is true that they are actually 
hungry. They may he underfed or poorly fed or inadequately fed or 
their diets may be low in nutritional value, but do we really mean 
within the commonly accepted definition by Webster that these cnil- 

dren were literally hungry? . Al , , 

Mr. Stalker. I think we onlv meant that in the study of 139,000 thav 
came without a breakfast in the morning. We point out that- 1 they did 
have in the noon meal an unsatisfactory meal but those children that 
without- breakfast would have been without any food for 14 to l 
hours and T think you would consider that group would have been 

hungrv until lunch time. . 

Mr PrnxsKt. T think that is a fair statement. I think you are ab- 
solutely right. If we talk about children who have no breakfast, 1 
think you are probably correct in stating that 139,000 children came 
to school lningrv, and mind you, I am for this legislation, but I want a 
record that is going to he able to help us convince the Congress or the 
needs of this legislation without relying on statistics that- can be 
severely challenged and so I think we will have to correct. 

Wo don’t mean 400,000 bovs and girls came to school hungry on the 
survey day. What we mc*an is 130,000 children came to school 

hungry 

Mr. Stacker. Correct. , . , 

Mr. PrcTNSKi. And the remainder came to school inadequately tecl. 
Now, of course, you say that- onlv 53 percent of the children surveyed 
ate a good or satisfactory lunch that day. Forty-one percent ate a poor 
meal and 6 percent- hod no lunch at- all. In other words, almost halt of 
the children in Massachusetts ate an inadequate noon meal on a survey 
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claw Have any studios boon made, Mr. Stalker, to try to show what is 
the kind of stamina and attitude of a youngster for the remainder of 
the dav ? 

I must confess to you that T eat a very light lunch because if I eat a 
heavy lunch, I become very sleepy in the afternoon when I can least 
afford it when there is a tremendous amount of work around here, and 
so I am wondering if there is any correlation between what you have 
put together to show whether or not the fact that a youngster does not 
eat an adequate lunch impedes his learning ability the rest of the day ? 

Miss Martin'. I would pass on school administration after title I 
service was provided for economically needy children. These superin- 
tendents county after county have indicated to us that children did 
produce at a higher level throughout- the day and teachers have said 
that prior to the free school lunch program that the children just really 
went to sleep after lunch. Those that had had breakfast in the morn- 
ing gave out after lunch. But now that they have- title I program, the 
free school lunch program, that the children were able to produce. We 
do not have any studies on this but these are comments that have been 
made by school officials in the State. 

M r. Pucin'skt. Do you want to add to that, Mr. Stalker ? 

Mr. Stalker. That was what I was going to say. There are no spe- 
cific studies you can get of that type except from observations of the 
educators. The only other way would be through blood tests and the 
like and those are not possible. But certainly it is indicated by the com- 
ments of teachers as to the performance of children. 

Air. Pucin'ski. Miss Fischer, I have your statement. We will let it 
go into the reeord in its entirety at this point. 

(Statement referred t*. follows :) 

Statement of Miss Frances E. Fischer, Assistant Professor of Nutrition. 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. Chairman. I am Frances E. Fischer, and I am an assistant professor of 
nutrition at Case Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio. I am also the 
immediate past-president of the American Dietetic Association and the current 
chairman of Its Committee on Legislation and Public Policy. My testimony today 
is on behalf of the Association. 

First of alt, I want to express the appreciation of our association for this 
opportunity to present its views. The American Dietetic Association has a mem- 
bership of approximately 23,000 dietitians and nutritionists who have as their 
objectives the improvement of nutrition of human beings and the advancement 
of the science of dietetics and nutrition, as well as education in these and allied 
areas. 

With your permission, I would like to submit for the record a policy statement 
adopted by our association entitled “Promoting Optimal Nutritional Health of 
the Population of the United States,” attachment A, and pertinent recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference on Food, Nutrition, and Health on Nutri- 
tion Education as attachment B. 

Three of the recommendations in this policy statement seem particularly per- 
tinent to the legislation before this committee today : 

1. Nutritionally adequate food should be available for all individuals and 
families. 

II. Nutrition sendee under the supervision of qualified nutrition personnel 
should be a component of all health and health related programs and 
should be designed to reach the total population with priority to such 
nutritionally vulnerable groups as infants, children and youth in the 
growing years, women in the child-bearing years, and the older age 
population. 
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III. Nutrition education should be available to all individuals and families and. 
in schools, should be a basic curriculum requirement. School feefling pro- 
grams in which there is continued application of current, nutrition 
knowledge and coordination with nutrition education in the classroom 
should be available to all children. 

In 1939, I was privileged to present testimony on the legislation that was 
enacted to guarantee a lunch to needy children at a free or reduced price. Our 
Association is convinced that at least one meal that supplies at least one-third 
of a child's daily nutritional requirement should be furnished every school child 
Thus, we fully support this objective of H.R. 5201. 

President Nixon stated in his message to Congress « i May 6, 1969: 

"Millions of Americans are simply too poor to fe< 1 their families properly. 
For them, there must be first sufficient food income. But this alone would 
only begin to address the problem for what matters finally is what people 
buy with the money they have. People must be educated in the choosing of 
proper foods. All of us. poor and non-poor alike, must be reminded that a 
proper diet is a basic determinan t of good health." 

This association is in full agreement with this statement and with the empha- 
sis on nutrition education in section 11(a) of H.R. 5291. We recommend, how- 
ever, that it be specified that all nutrition education programs have a component 
which emphasizes applied nutrition related to the meals served at school* We 
believe that it is important that this meal be used as a tool to teach the develop- 
ment of desirable food habits by helping the child to recognize the contribution 
that, this meal makes to the maintenance of his health. For example, this meal is 
planned to meet one-third of his daily nutritional requirement. It. is important, 
therefore, that he learn about food values as they apply to this meal. It is im- 
portant that ever?’ effort is made to help him and his jfamily learn what their 
addit onal nutritional needs are. This meal and the pattern used in planning it 
can thus become the core for dynamic lessons in applied nutrition. As far back 
as 1932. Dr. Mary Swartz Rose said, "Every child has a right to nutrition knowl- 
edge which will enable him to conserve his own health and eventually that of his 
children." 1 



Because we are aware of the need for preparation to teach nutrition in the 
schools, we are pleased under section 11(a) that the training of school food serv- 
ice personnel and the training of teachers to conduct courses in child nutrition 
ur ™ , as 1>ar * * * ms * c elements of a nutrition education program.” 

To I»e effective, the teacher must have some education in the subject of nutri- 
tion as well ns in methods of teaching. We strongly urge that funds be earmarked 
to promote the incorporation of appropriate nutrition courses in the curricula 
for teachers preparing to teach grades K through 12 ns well as to provide oppor- 
tunities for continuing education in this subject. 

With respect to section 17 and the local costs of supervision, we recommend 
that the supervision of local program operations (both the meal service itself and 
the rented nutrition education programs) be under the guidance of a qualified 
dietitian employed by the administrative body. 

In accordance with the report of Panel I-I of the White House Conference on 
Food. Nutrition, and Health, concerning a continuing monitoring system of die- 
tnry and nutritional evaluation in which it is recommended that “We should 
strive to evaluate and reevaluate nutritional status of samples of Americans to 
measure effectiveness of programs being applied to improve nutritional status •* 
we recommend that there be a system established for the monitoring and evaluat- 
ing. at regular intervals, the nutritional status of children participating in the 
Universal Food Sendee and Nutrition Education Program.” The findings of 

r i h /I f^ Rt ^ m f ; honl 1 ,>e th f bnsls for recommending and implementing changes 
In bath the food service and related nutrition education programs. 

,, e nlso recommend that there he established in each state an advisory coun- 
cii on community nutrition programs with responsibilities parallel to those out- 
lined for the National Advisory Council on Program Administration, such State 
council to report to the national council on an annual basis and to State adminis- 
trative l>odles as appropriate. 

Finally, we recommend that there be established state and local advisory coun- 

n ^ n 5iw!! U r nri ' A £™£J* am of the magnitude of that which would be estab- 
lished "dth the passage of H.R. 5291 can succeed only with local involvement and 
cooperation. Local councils relating to a state council should help to relieve the 



1 M. S. Rose. Teachers College Record 44, 391, 1932. 
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lack of uniformity in the administration of school food service from community to 
community. Local and State councils could also be of assistance in adapting pro. 
grams to meet particular nutritional, economic, ethnic, and cultural needs. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to testify on this 
important legislation and would be happy to answer any questions at this time. 

Attachment A 

[Reprinted from Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Vol. 55. No. 5, 

November 1969] 

Promoting Optimal Nutritional Health of the Population of the 

United States 

POLICT STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 

to fulfill the objectives of the The American Dietetic Association as stated 
in its Constitution, i.e., “To improve the nutrition of human beings ; to advance 
the science of dietetics and nutrition ; and to improve education in these and 
allied areas.” The American Dietetic Association recommends that: 

I. Nutritionally adequate food should be available for all individuals and 
families. 

II. Nutrition service under the supervision of qualified nutrition personnel 
should be a component of all health and health related programs and should 
be designed to reach the total population with priority to such nutritionally 
vulnerable groups as infants, children and youth in the growing years, 
women in the child-bearing years, and the older age population. 

III. Nutrition education should be available to all individuals and families and. 
in schools, should l>e a basic curriculum requirement. School feeding pro- 
grams In which there is continued application of current nutrition knowl- 
edge and coordination with nutrition education in the classroom should be 
available to all children. 

IV. Recruitment and training of professional and supportive nutrition person- 
nel should be accelerated and expanded to fulfill the present and projected 
needs for manpower to provide the services needed to attain and maintain 
optimal nutritional health of the population. 

V. To assist the states and their communities in improving the health of their 
residents through nutrition, the Federal government should : 

(a) Develop and promulgate national nutrition policies ; 

(b) Recognize the importance of nutrition to health by establishing an 
organizational unit with responsibility for a comprehensive coordinated 
nutrition program in all federal agencies administering health services; 

(c) Establish at policy-making levels, authority which applies to all depart- 
ments concerned with developing and implementing a coordinated nu- 
trition program ; 

(d) Provide financial assistance for nutrition surveillance surveys, applied 
nutrition research and demonstrations, grants-in-aid to support public 
health nutrition programs, and consumer protection activities ; and 

(e) Establish a uniform system for nation-wide reporting of morbidity and 
mortality of malnutrition which will provide statistics on the magni- 
tude and location of primary, secondary, and tertiary malnutrition. 

VI. There be a White House Conference on Nutrition and that nutrition be 
represented in all White House Conferences with implications for nutri- 
tional health. 

VII. Participation of the food industry should be solicited in promoting optimal 
nutritional health of the population. 

Attachment B 

RECOMMENDATIONS 45 AND 46 OF PANEL V-4 OF THE WHITE H0U8E CONFERENCE ON 
FOOD, NUTRITION AND HEALTH NUTRITION EDUCATION NEED 

Frequently there is a delay or lack of application of nutrition knowledge to 
feeding practices. Since nutrition education and school feeding are directly re- 
lated to health and education, school feeding should reflect the application of 
current nutrition knowledge to promote optimal health. 

We recommend : 

(45) Integrate nutrition subject matter into the school curriculum. 
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The school feeding practice® should be an application of the principles of 
nutrition as taught in the curriculum. 

Make available basic preparation and continued education in nutrition 
subject matter to teachers and school administrators. 

(46) Restrict practices which are contradictory to promoting nutritional 



health in school feeding systems. 

Effective implementation is requested to: 

Establish Federal guidelines and funding to promote nutrition education 

in elementary aid secondary schools by calendar year 1371. 

Establish a system of providing a choice of foods to meet individual cal- 
orie differences based on sex. age. and activity by calendar year 1971. 

Establish at Federal. State, and local levels, nutrition education com- 
mittees or councils consisting of a representation of health personnel, senow 
administrators, educators, parents, nutritionists, behavioral sdentists, rood 
service management, legislators, and food Industry by calendar year 1971 to t 
(a) Implement nutrition education in the curriculum and ensure the appli- 
cation of nutrition knowledge to the service of nutritionally adequate 
meals as an educational and preventive health measure. 

(1>) Recommend and implement changes indicated by new nutrition, health 



and education information. 

( c ) Explore use of volunteers and aides in dining facilities. 

(d) Monitor and evaluate the program. ... 

(e) Require nutrition subject matter as an integral part of health educa- 
tion in teacher training institutions, 1973. ^ ^ . 

(f) Establish a mechanism to provide nutrition consultation at the State 
and local level to school systems lacking professional nutrition person- 



nel, 1971. 

Mr. PrctNSKi. I would like to ask you a question or two and I would 
like to ask the whole panel a question. The American Dietetic As- 
sociation with 23,000 dieticians and nutritionists :is members is con- 
cerned obviously with improving the nutrition of human beings. I 
was wondering, in your statement, we talk about nutritional values 
and I presume that would be the tl ing that you are best qualified to 
discuss as a nutritionist. But what about the other problems involved 
in trying to run a- school lunch room or school cafeteria that appar- 
ently not too much attention is being paid to. 

For instance, one of the things that distresses me is that when I walk 
through the average school cafeteria, there is bedlam an I 1 am just 
wondering why can't a school lunch room be something a little more 
attractive and a little more graceful ? 

What is the problem? Are we too hungup on nutritional discussions 
and don’t we pay enough attention to creating an atmosphere ? What is 
the problem? 

Miss Fischer. I don't think we are too hung up on nutritional as- 
pects. I think this is part of the whole aspect of school feeding. There 
is the gracious side of feeding. There is nutritional side o f feeding. 
There is feeding children so they can make best use of educational op- 
portunities. All of these things have to be considered. The st*. .ernent 
of the American Dietetic Association is + hat nutrition sendees super- 
vised by mialified nutrition personnel should be part of all health and 
health related programs and I think close supervision of qualified 
people who see this total thing as you do, as you are stating it. would 
try t-o curtail the bedlam and to have an adequate nutritiuur lunch in 
gracious surroundings. I think this is all part of tlie total picture. 

Mr. Puci x ski. Has your organization made any estimate on whit 
it would cost to have a universal nutritional program, including 
lunch and breakfast, for every child :n the country? There are 47 mil- 
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lion attending public schools and I think the total population is about 
55 million attending secondary and elementary schools. Has anyone 
made an estimate of what it would cost ? 

Miss Fischer. I think our association has not but I have read other 
estimates of around $5 billion. That is one estimate that I have read. 
This is out of my area of competence but I think it is costly ; yes. 

Mr. Prci?;sKi. Does anyone have any idea, though, what this would 
run? 

Dr. Perryman. I believe Mr. Bash has some figures to present on 
that. 

Mr. PrciNSKi. All right. Let me just ask Miss Fischer another ques- 
tion here. You seem to take the position that the nutritional education 
or nutrition education for the youngsters in the family is as important 
or at least you incorporate it in vour overall program. How do you 
propose, to do that? 

Miss Fisciier. I think it perhaps can be done in several ways. One 
way would be for the classroom teacher to have some background 
education in nutrition in her preparation or his preparation as they 
have in subject matter areas. Another way would he for -a nutritionist, 
the person in charge of the school lunch program to be a consultant 
to the classroom teacher and to assist in nutrition education of the 
children. 

I think perhaps another way would be for the State county-city 
nutritionist or the nutritionist of the volunteer affenev in the area to 
act as consultant or to come in and give some time in the nutrition 
education program in the schools. I think there are a variety of ways 
in which nutrition education can be approached and a way can be 
found to suit the various communities and the resources that are avail- 
able. 

Mr. Pucinski. Of course, you know we look at the total picture here 
and one of the complaints that teachers make to us and we just have 
completed some extensive hearings on educational needs of the 1970’s 
and that is a very extensive testimony and impressive testimony, and 
teachers tell us that we are loading them down with so many extra- 
curricular responsibilities that, they really don't have time to do the 
job they are supposed to be doing and that is to develop verbal skills 
in young people, to communicate and absorb knowledge of an aca- 
demic nature. What is your answer to that? 

Miss Fischer. First of all, I don't think nutrition education should 
be extracurricular. I think it should be part of the health cirrieulum 
of the school. 

The students could write about nutrition perhaps instead of writing 
about something else that maybe is not so relevant. In other words, ft 
should not be extracurricular. It shold be interwoven with other 
activities ^ which are certainly important too. I would certainly agree 
that writing and speaking and other things are very important and 
many times aren’t done as well as we 1 ike either. 

Mr. Prcixsxi. That is a problem we have on priorities. Mr. Wade 
Bash, we are going to include your ent ire statement in the record at 
this noint including this chart. 

(Tha statement referred to follows :) 
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Stvtfmfnt my Wade D. Bash. Chief. School Food Service Program. 

Ohio Department of Education 

about their needs. ,. f r nf t u p f 0fM i service* program in Ohio 

After n quarter „7Se I Sn^ool LuLh Act. I would 

fe £l”' T,.hn \v Porter superintendent of public instruction for the State of 

rtSSiSSi TcKf JSLum aocompltohme^ 

jj5HMBssw»sswa»pS 

ir aH.s’b is *»> an <■*>? ■? Zy i 

itself it 's a means to some ends, but just having three square meals a day is 

iisgliilsssss 

Ms»raK« 

:,i tWBn ThAW i« no fool-nruof method known which in practice will eliminate 
S™ S.K n.Sy rtSEwi. A lunch without- charge for all children In all 
schools is the only practical and educationally sound way to solve these P 
nlovlnc problems and remove t he stigma of accepting a free lunch. „. 

Pl D * ^ S Van P Iden of the Garfield Heights School system as .ubttrb of Clev^ 
irtnS hits done extensive research over many years in using the Wetzel <*ria to 
show the relationship between physical development of children and their school 

found a high correlation. Even in an affluentoornmunty 
mom often than not. underachievement, in learning has been accornpamed by l^s 
than normal phvslcnl development. Dr. Van Iden has then found that ««deraufri- 
\ian has bee if a lending, contributing factor in both abnormal physical deve p 
muni omi iinrternchlevement In school work. 
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This leads many people to conclude that If free transporta Hon is justified to 
hnul children to school : if free text books are necessary to erpedlte the len ruing 
process; and if paid teachers are essential to supplement children’s learning 
n.dlity : then, surely every child taken as early ns 7:00 n.m. from his home and 
not returned until 4:30 p.in. or later tinder compulsory attendance laws should 

Hithtnal^nefKls ^^ ° noon ^ mo Jun(, h without eha.ge to meet his physical and nil* 

Many concerned administrators and interested teachers often express the 
opinion that when all children in their Schools have an adequate brenkfast and/or 
lunch, the following benefits are immediately noticeable: 

Improved attitude: less absenteeism: reduction in tardiness; less stealing and 
vandalism on school property; improved attention span and alertness; improve- 
ment in general conduct : noticeable change in school achievement. 

The following brief summary will reveal the current status of School Food 
Service in Ohio. Based upon various composite groupings of food service actlvi- 

fl i ”- T £5 , ° ™ nks " ,h in si55e 5n tho Xflt,on with respect to participation in the 
five Federal programs: 

i« A v«T f n ,m -ol r> ' 1 [! 70 , : 4,243 S(,h< ?° ls In the State: OSS schools did not participate 
in NSr,p. of)2 schools were without facilities: 537 schools have since been 
approved : r>5 schools W/O facilities have been equipped. 

account reveals the record of our achievement in reaching needv 

children with free lunches over the last two years • 

Prior to February 1. 10«9_ 5.2% lunches served free. 

February 1. 1009. to February 1. 1070 7.2% lunches served free 

February 1. 1070. to June 15. 1J>70 9.3% lunches se££l £ 

. September 1. 1070. to March 1. 1071 14.1% lunches served free' 

Gentlemen. I would like to express In a graphic form my interpre- 
tation or the poverty cycle : 

Indifference 
Laziness 

Poverty continued to next generation 



Poverty 
Hunger 
Malnutrition 
Retarda tion 

Many people have Inherited 
evidence that the poverty cycle 



iota rdution. Consequently, there is mounting 

f 1 „ . . i •• will not be broken until all children are ade- 

n "” rish * < j trr 5,< ‘ vw i nl Rcneratlons and retnrdation is greatly diminished. 
t I ne t J ,H , enern ! ion " f children starting to school this fall graduates, 
nutrition education may he of priority value because of the affect the world 
JKSjttS may have on the world food supply. This may conceivably have a 
,? n °''V rnfKl snpp,y ns wel1 ns thnt in underdeveloped 

nf !n' Vl< 2 Ke f°t to , *? ,rv!v «* 0:1 thp nv »«nhle food supply may be one 

J most important kinds of knowledge people ran possess. It is conceivable 
that supplying meals In quantity at school without charge to every child will be 
economically more feasible than serving a lesser number on the basis of a charge 
Since we are committed to a national philosophy of education for all. and 
knowing tha t our system of public education hns been at the center of the success 
of our American way of life. I believe we must tnke the next step in making our 

nJSlTfc 4 program more effective and equal for all and provide a universal 
lunch without charge for all school children. 

n J£T: Chnirm «n nnd members of this committee, I genuinely thank you for the 
prh liege of expressing these views and convictions for your consideration. 

ESTIMATES ON FUNDING UNIVERSAL SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 

Fiscal year— 



Maximum charge to child jq 25 

Sec. 4 Federal funds b be State matched. 1971 repre- 
sents participation, increasing until 1975 Repre- 
senting 3 times the present participation, which will 
then include alt children . . \ 

Total, sec. 4 Federal funds (millions of dollars). 200 
State matching requirements based on 25 percent of the 
yearly appropriation for sec. 4 (millions of dollars) _ 50 

Total Federal appropriation figures (rounded and 
includes alt areas of budget ) (billions of dollars). 1 



W* 1973 1974 197 5 1976 1976, September. 



$0.20 $0.15 $0.10 $0.05 



V* 

3C" 

75 



2 

400 

100 



2\j 

500 

125 



3 

600 

150 

>5 



ch,lffen: °' 50 p8r Junch— 180 days =$4.500.000,000 -cost; 0.60 per lunch— 180 days -^$5,400,000.0 
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Mr. PtTTNSKi. You have "Ivon us some very inte~'3ting statistics on 
page 5 on the status of school food services in Ohio. Mould you. 1 h* in 
a position to estimate what you think would be the cost of filling in the 
gaps that vou need here? For instance, you show that 988 schools did 
not participate, 592 were without facilities. What do you suppose it 
would take to bring your state alone into a situation vnere eNory 
school would have a capability and facility for feeding youngsters? 

Mr. Bash. We have something like 520 schools that yet do not have 
facilities and over half of them are found in five of our largest .cities. 

We have been working with the superintendents and food service di- 
rectors in the cities for some years. . , 

The superintendents are all committed to food service but the 
hangup is that they just don't have local funds to institute a central 
kitchen of preparation to transport food out to those schools. There are 
about 300 of these schools in five larro cities. There are another 225 
scattered throughout the State and they will be found usually in the 
industrial areas. 

Mr. PrciNSKi. Is the central kitchen approach m your judgment the 
best way of handling this or would it be better to just contract this out 
to private catering services in the community ? 

Mr. Bash. In answer to your question, it woidd be my judgment 
over the years that we might maintain a quality type of progratA 
through a central kitchen that would more adequately meet tne needs 
of children and that they would accent. I think the quality of food 
service is something that we have to be ever mindful of because chil- 
dren and youth are pretty persnickety if we don't maintain quality 
they will accept. 

Mi. PtTixsKi. Do you have an estimate of cost for this whole pro- 
gram nationwide? . 

Mr. Bash. In the chart on the back, there have been some estimates 
made and these are projections, of course. This was made on the basis 
of a deescalation in the charge made to children over a 5-year period 
and at the same time increasing the section 4 funds and also increas- 
ing the State matching and then down on the last line ill somewhat 
round figures based upon about 50 million children, we come out with 
a total Federal cost of about $5 billion. 

I tliink there are some other factors that need to be taken into ac- 
count here. We never have a hundred percent in school. Probably' 
somewhere between 7 and 10 ]>eroent are absent for one reason or an- 
other. so your average daily attendance is 90 to 93 percent of your en- 
rollment. Then of the number who are present every day, I don’t be- 
bolieve we are going to feed a hundred percent of them in most 
instances. 

We will get variations in the answers hut of those present, we may 
be. feeding 85 percent, maybe 90 percent, but you see, there are two 
groups there that are going to have to be taken into account that you 
will not be feeding, either they are not in school or for one reason or 
another they are not going to he eating every day. So I think those are 
factors 1 liat we have to deal with as time goes on. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. M T e. are very pleased to have the granddaddy of the , 
lunch program of America here and I say that affectionately because 
he is much too young to be a granddaddy in chronological age but 1 
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know, no one in this country has done more and shown a deeper sen- 
sitivity to the problem of feeding children in this country than the 
distinguished chairman of our full committee. 

As you recall, when we. started these hearings, it was my hop* that 
lie would have led our hearings off by putting the whole program in 
the proper perspective. Mr. Perkins was tied up on another assign- 
ment and I am very pleased to have him here now. I wonder if the 
panel would mind yielding to the chairman, to give an opportunity to 
make his statement at this point and then we will continue with our 
discussion. 

So. Mr. Chairman, we welcome you here ; we were just talking about 
the most vexing problem of this whole subject as you walked in and 
that is the cost. Mr. Bash was just bringing us up-to-date on the esti- 
mates that he and his associates have made on what it would cost to 
feed 50 million children in a universal lunch program by 1976. Mr. 
Bash you said it would cost $5 billion, less the 10 percent and other 10 
percent, so that would be $5 billion less approximately 20 percent, 
which I think would bring it somewhere in the vicinity of $4 billion 
fully funded, fully operational, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bash. I believe it is somewhere in that vicinity; 4 to 4^ would 
be a fair estimate at this time. I guess we would have to use our experi- 
ence as we go along to verify it, because it is a projection that no one 
exactly knows. I think we have to be fair about that. 

Mr. PrciNSKi. At that point I will ask the distinguished chairman 
of our committee, Mr. Perkins, if he would be able to make his state- 
ment now. 

STATEMENT OP HON. GAEL D. PERKINS, CHAIRMAN, EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, REPRESENTATIVE PROM KEN- 
TUCKY 

Chairman Perkixs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first let me thank the distinguished chairman of the subcommittee for 
his flattering remarks of me. The gentleman from Illinois has given 
the committee such outstanding leadership that I would wager within 
a few weeks this bill will be reported to the fuP committee. 

\Ve are serious about this legislation, Mr. Chairman. I wholeheart- 
edly endorse the universal school lunch bill, notwithstanding the cost. 
If the cost was to go $7 or $8 billion, we would be well justified in feed- 
ing 50 million or 52 or 53 million elementary and secondary children 
throughout America, of all classes. The middle class, the upper class, 
and the poorest of the poor all reap benefits from the program of this 
type. 

And I think it is one program where we would not have any objec- 
tions from the ta.v payers if we enacted a universal school lunch pro- 
gram. I really feel that way about it because of the great good that is 
going to flow from this program. I have what I fed is a statement here 
that would take me some little time to read, but 1 want to get permis- 
sion to insert the entire statement in the record. 

I will go over a couple or three pages on it. I am here primarily to 
thank the subcommittee and chairman for going into this subject mat- 
ter and imparting to him how I feel about the subject matter. I know 
we are all busy today. We have scheduled now, and I doubt that the 
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subcommittee chairman knows anything about it, a conference on the 
school lunch bill, just passed yesterday, at 3 :30 p.m. today, and we* 
have another conference at 1 p.m. on the public service employment 
bill with the Senate, and then that is this second conference at 3:30 
p.m. where you must be present, even though you may have to re- 
convene this subcommittee later on today somewhere along the line. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here and participate in these hear- 
ings. It is a great pleasure for me to also welcome Dr. Perryman and 
this outstanding panel on such an important subject matter. Dr. Pet- 
rvman has for many years been a promoter on the expansion of school 
lunch programs which has meant so much, and our breakfast pro- 
grams. which has meant so much to not only the needy but all. of the 
youngsters in this country, and T know he wants to see us continue to 
go on with them and with the legislation before the committee, today, 
Mr. Chairman, 5201, a bill to establish a universal food service and 
nutrition education program for children, we will continue to go for- 
ward. , , x . .. . . A 

First, to provide all children with adequate nutrition, that is one of 
the basic objectives of H.R. 5291. free of charge as part of the educa- 
tional program on the same basic as most other school activities, Ao 
child is to be singled out or identified as different from his classmates 
in order to receive lunch at school. Another basic objective of H.R. 
5291 is to provide funds and authority for conduct of the comprehen- 
sive program through state departments of education to teach all chil- 
dren as they learn and develop the principals of food nutrition. 

This is one of our principal drawbacks in the past. All of the evid- 
ence we have from experts in nutrition and health points to one single 
conclusion. Ignorance is the fundamental basic cause of under nutri- 
tion. It is clear that an adequate level of income does not m itself guar- 
antee an adequate level of nutrition. . 

And third, to strengthen the administration of food service pro- 
grams for children by State and local governments. Over the past sev- 
eral years one. Federal program after another has been thrust upon 
State and local governments to the point that they do not have the 
financial ability to administer them effectively. At this point I should 
like to sketch out briefly the background of events that led to the in- 
troduction of new legislative proposals to improve the child nutrition 

Pr Durh?g May and June 1968. the House Committee on Education 
and Labor held extensive hearings on malnutrition and Federal food 
programs. The testimony of manv individuals and organizations, in- 
cluding professionals in the field of nutrition and health, educators, 
specialists in child feeding programs, and organizations concerned 
with welfare of children pointed conclusively to the necessity of up- 
grading and improving nutrition programs for children. It was clear 
that millions of children who were most m need of better nutrition 

were not being reached by these programs. . ^ 

At that time it was more or less an outgrowth of the poverty near- 
mas which we conducted along with these hearings. Only recently nas 
there been recognition of the relationship between food nutrition and 

a child’s ability to learn. T ,.ir 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take time to read thishistory. I just ask 
permission to put it all in the record. As I stated lt doesn t matter if 
the cost is $414 or $5V 2 or billion. In my way of thinking, this is 
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well justified. I recognize that this bill has many implications to a 
groat* variety and organizations and groups concerned with welfare of 
children. For this reason I trust that this committee will call upon the 
best advice and experience it can find in consideration of the merits 
and objectives of the legislative proposal. 

Experts in the field of nutrition, education, health, and school ad- 
ministration and finance, food service men, child development mid 
related fields, as well as representatives of effective organizations 
should be called upon to assist in framing the most effective legisla- 
tion that can lie passed to safeguard the nutrition and health of the 
Nation's greatest asset, our children. 

As we look to the future, I sincerely hope that the day is in sight 
when we can say that every child has access to adequate food at school 
to meet his nutritional needs as veil as access to knowledge of nutri- 
tion and its relationship to health. These are the two basic aims of the 
bill before you. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. Thank you very much. Mr. Perkins. We appreciate 
your statement. I am somewhat pleased that the estimate of the cost 
of tliis program is substantially lower than we had been led to believe 
earlier and it does make a substantial difference. 

While I wish the distinguished chairman from Kentucky many, 
many years of health and happiness, I am convinced, after watching 
him battle here on the Hill for the hungry kids of this country, in- 
cluding the conference that he spoke of this afternoon, and the fight 
that lie put up to make the money available for these programs, that 
one of the epitaphs on Carl Perkins will read, “He made hunger a 
stranger among America's needy children,’* because he has been the 
great champion in Congress of helping the children. 

Chairman Perkins. It is time for me to leave. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Now coming hack to the cost, Mr. Bash, how do you 
arrive at that $4V& billion ? 

Mr. Basii. Well, that was on the basis of $50 million at 50 cents per 
day per lunch on 180-dny school year, or there was another figure 
based upon 60 cents. It depends upon the point in time that you are 
doing the calculation, it varies from one State to another and even 
within a State. 

Mr. Pucinski. You feel that 1976. you will be able to feed a young- 
ster for 50 cents? . . , 

Mr. Bash. Well, there may be some question about it by 1976 unless 
there is some change in the direction that we seem to be going. 

Mr. Pucinski. Now I will entertain answers from anyone in the 
panel who wishes to get into this discussion, but it does seem to me 
that we are going to have to really develop a very strong case on two 
points if we hope to get this legislation through. 

One. we are going to have to be able to prove a good deal more con- 
clusively than we have up to now the correlation between a breakfast 
and a lunch and the youngsters' overall learning capability. I think 
we are going to have to prove that because the lunch program after 
all is being treated now in this proposal as a part of tne educational 
package. If all we are concerned abiout is the moral question of feed- 
ing youngsters, we need those programs obviously but I do not believe 
that we ought to burden the educational community with that grave 
social responsibility. 
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On the other hand, if we can show there is a direct correlation and 
that the time has come to look upon diet and the food that youngsters 
<ret at breakfast and lunch as a necessary tool jMst as much as a book 
or anyth' ng else in the educational progress, then I belicve.it belonjjs 
in the educational budget and we ought to try and. move in that di- 
rection. There is a footnote to all of. this and that is the point made 
bv Miss Fischer about incorporating into the lunch program nutrition 



education. . . 

I wonder if any of you have any suggestions on how we can more 

succinctly demonstrate to the Congress that there is a definite correla- 
tion between breakfast, lunch, and the learning pro<^ss.. 

Mr. Stalk fr. Mr. Chairman, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology hns been doing research in this area and I know there are other 
universities doing similar work in this area. At a recent seminar at 
MIT, it was pointed out that there was a direct relationship between 
the consumption of protein and the development of the neurochenucal 
transmitters in the brain. Tliev seem to have proof that the con- 
sumption of the protein has a direct relationship to the amount of this 
chemical which transmits knowledge through neurons in the brain. 1 
think more research like this is being done every dav to prove the 
point that the diet not only affects the physical but also the mental 
capacity of individuals, and the development of the brain. I think 
that research is at a stage now where the biochemists have provided 
facts which seem to substantiate this premise. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. Mr. Radcliffe. , a . 

Mr. Radcliffe. Isn’t it true though, that that occurs for the most 
part in very young children i The problem you are alluding to is a 
problem for tiie child before be ever reaches school. . ... 

Mr. Stm.kf.r. It is important in the development of the brain in the 
very voung. hut his lecture covered the importance of the consumption 
of protein that all of us do every day. that the development of the 
chemical that transmits the knowledge in the brain has a direct rela- 
tionship to the amount of protein consumed, affecting the continuing 
ability to memory and transmitting of knowledge. , 

The other angle is from time of fetus on through early childhood, 
without sufficient nutrition in the mother and in the child, the actual 
development of the brain and number of neurons will be permanent \ 

^Mrflhvnri.iFFE. That is mv point. When you are at the earlier stage, 
and you are talking about’ nutritional deprivation, you are talking 
about irreversible damage. 

Mr. Stalker. Bight. . . , . 

Mr. Radcliffe. I suppose a followup question might be, if we are 
<romg to spend U billion, rather than spend it to give your children, 
or mv children or the Congressmen's children, a free lunch, shouldn t 
we be conce itrating it in very early childhood or in the family feed- 
ing programs for people who need it t Why school lunch for people 

who can afford it? ... , . ,, • , »^,i 

Mr. Stalker. You are doing that to a degree m the special food 

service program for children today. 

Mr. Radcliffe. Are von satisfied with that degree? 

Mr. Stalker. No, because there aren’t sufficient programs available 
at the moment in the nonprofit area. There are a lot of proprietor pro- 
grams in the nursery school and the like which our aid will not reacn, 

r' • 
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hut we are moving in that direction and Congress has said that there 
is a greater need and we have been using up the appropriations in my 
State and need more to reach that group there. 

Air. Kadci.iffk. I am not suggesting that school lunch should not he 
expanded. I particularly wouldn't want to ask a question that it 
should not be expanded to reach needy children in the schools. But 
don’t you actually in terms of nutritional problems see a more critical 
need for needy children in particular at a much earlier a§e ? 

Mr. Stai.klr. Yes; but it is proven now that you need it continually 
in order to properly learn. I think that has been justified, so if your 
expenditures of education are going to be productive things, you need 
to keep the nutrition up of the child and that that is really proven at 
MIT. 

Miss Fischer. Might I expand on that a bit? I think in organizing 
nutrition knowledge, we speak of nutritional needs of the child and 
adolescent and old age, and so on. But when vou come down to it, it 
is a continuum and you have to have each succeeding period which 
influences the next period. For the health of the Nation for all of ns 
we need good nutrition throughout the life cycle and even for these 
young children, they are the future parents and some of them arc 
going to be future parents very soon, so it has to be the whole life cycle 
for all children. 

Mr. K uicLtFFE. Nobody questions that, hut on the other hand, I 
never school lunch in my life and I came from an economically 
poor family. I used to go home for lunch. I used to walk a mile for 
lunch, and I didn’t suffer from it. . 

Mr. Pucixski. I am sure neither counsel nor I will readily hold 
ourselves out as the epitome of man’s achievement. 

Miss Martin. 

Miss Martin. T think probably just to underline what Miss Fischer 
said, nutrition, like all other subject matter, is learned in bits and 
pieces. A high school student doesn't take senior English without a 
background of beginning in the first grade and building on it through- 
out high school and the same thing is true with nutrition. We have 
more and more young women having their families earlier and we 
know that the condition of the nutritional status of the mother win 
determine to a great extent the nutritional condition of the baby. And 
consequently, we do have an invested interest in high school students 
because, well, not high school necessarily, but teenagers because this 
is where the kids are dropping out of school where they are more 
likely to have premature babies, where their nutritional needs are the 
greatest of any period during a young persons life. We do need school 
lunches and nutrition education. AVe need to make the meal a nutri- 
tion lesson. The nutrition should be taught on an organized basis 
from the first grade through the 12th grade. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Stalker, and of course, Miss Fischer, and all of 
you have touched on the correlation between good nutrition and learn- 
ing habits, but I will hope that we can develop in these hearings some 
further evidence of that phenomena because I believe that we ought 
to treat the whole process of eating and the whole exercise of rela- 
tionship of eating as part of the educational process, both in terms of 
preparing the youngster physically to better absorb the learning 
process, and secondly, in the very exercise of eating I think that can 
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become a very valuable period in teaching youngsters some of the so- 
cial graces of life. 

One of the things that disturbs me, and I say this with a heavy 
heart, is that I sometimes get the impression that there is a kind of 
brutality syndrome developing in our people in terms of just reckless- 
ness. W e are becoming an extremely destructive people, we Americans, 
and this disturbs me no end. Look at the kind of mayhem that occurs 
on our highways, the kind of destruction that is happening to our na- 
tural environment, T wonder if all of this is not the result of some 
failure somewhere along the line in our educational system, and one 
of the things that- is lacking in our educational system, it seems to me, 
is who is teaching young people today the social graces of life? 

And why shouldn't the lunch period become another period in the 
learning process? And correlated of course with the added bonus 
of stimulating the health of the youngster as you do that? So I think 
that the average cafeteria ought to he a place where young people can 
assemble, eat a good meal, and spend a relaxing period in conversa- 
tion and various other social contracts. 

To that extent I think the lunch program ought to be an integral 
part of the educational program. Can wo do that ? That is why I asked 
earlier if we don't make a mistake by just looking at this whole project 
as a feeding project per se, I think there are many spinoffs here that 
could be very worthwhile to the total educational picture. 

. Mrs. White. I might comment that T believe one of the things this 
bill would do for school food sendee would be to make it a more 
graceful meaningful situation because we would hope this would 
help us transfer the lunchroom from a filling station into a dining 
room and I believe that is what we are saying that we do want it to 
be more than just a place to get something to eat. 

Mr. Pucixski. That is true. There is a school in Chicago deep in 
the ghetto that decided to restructure their whole lunchroom with 
table cloths and candelabra and decent silverware and decent dishes 
and they* piped in some music. They tried, for youngsters who nor- 
mally do not have exposure to anything of this experience at home, to 
make the lunch period a period of development of certain etiquette, 
and it was interesting to see the tremendous reaction that they got. 

The personnel were trained to deal differently with the young peo- 
ple. They gave them some selectivity in their lunch diet instead of slop- 
ping the thing on with a spoon like in an Army canteen. And it was 
amazing what an inffluence it had on these youngsters who were for 
the most part- ghetto children. 

Why can't we do that on a larger scale ? 

Mr. Hash. Mr. Chairman, I remember a few years ago of an. exper- 
ience based upon the same thing that you are recounting going into 
an area where a lot of children lived in mobile homes or trailers near 
apyar industry location and this was only a few days before Thanks- 
giving and T was in the lunchroom when the supervisor was having 
the tables set and they were doing this very thing. They were putting 
tablecloths on them and putting silverware on the tables and even 
some candles, and we observed an 8th grade girl sitting over at a table 
who was one of a group who was helping to prepare this room for 
the Thanksgiving dinner and this girl was crying and had her head 
down on the tabje. We went over and asked her what was the trouble 
and she said. “You know, T am overcome. I never saw a table set be- 
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^°Ar' ^ a< * .P ar * °t het* home experience in a trailer. 

Mi . 1 1 cixski. \i ell, this is why it seems to me that if we are going 
to get. this very worthwhile legislation through, we first of all have to 
make an indisputable case of a correlation between a proper diet at 
breakfast and at lunch and how it relates to improved learning habits 
and learning achievement. 

Obviously the Congress is going to want to be convinced of that l • 
cause, when you look at the fact that we are now spending $55 bil- 
lion roughly on education in this country at all levels, local, State, and 
Federal, when we propose $5 billion just for the lunch program alone, 
you obviously are going to run into some very intense- competition 
when we get down to the order of priorities. 

Now, there are those who are going to argue it is much more impor- 
tant to teach this child how to read than to teach him how to eat be- 
cause he is going to learn how to eat at home but he can only learn 
o lead in the school and so this money should be spent- on teachers 
and textbooks and other things that have direct relationship to learn- 
ing. \\ hat I think your profession has to do is help us make out that 
case. Is that available ? 



I)r. Perry wax. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak to both of 
these points. It certainly warms our hearts to hear you speak of the 
school dining room as a learning situation and we look upon it the 
same way and have long said it should be a lunch schoolroom rather 
than a school lunchroom and we know for a fact in many instances 
where children have never been exposed to the use of any kind of 

the sdiooI nS1 01 ha '° neV ° r Sat d<nvn to a meal until tlie y come into 

It unbelievable. Certainly this is a major contribution, the 
knowleage of food and knowledge of how to eat, a knowledge of how 
to live in group situations, a major contribution which this program 
could make. Superintendent. Briggs of the Cleveland schools has cried 
out on a number of occasions against the type of atmosphere in the 
school lunchroom at the present time that, according to him, it is more 
httmg of a prison than a school, and points out that the high per- 
centre of school riots begin in the lunchroom. 

There is need for an entirely different approach, an approach that 
this is a part and pared of the educational experience. It is not some 
kind of outside function for which one sells tickets and I think there 
is a major contribution to be made there. 

Secondly, we certainly make note of your desire for all of the scien- 
homew °k natl ° n * 18 We are going to go home with our 



Chairman Perkins always sends us home with homework so we will 
accept that as ours today, but there is a nagging problem in justifying 
m a scientific way, this relationship because of the difficulty of getting 
a control group. You just don’t keep a control group of hungry chib 
dren if you have any way of feeding them. I think one answer will 
always have to come from the. experience of educators themselves and 
I would refer to the statement submitted for this hearing by the dis- 
tinguished Wilson Riles, California State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and his comment : 



a i Problems an <i low performance can be traced directly 

i ° An stomach “®kes a sham of academic education. The 
term “food for thought” is more literal than we think. 




* 
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I had the privilege of hearing the wife of the Governor of Missouri 
speak on this subject last Friday and she said : 

I used to be a school teacher and any teacher that doesn’t know by 9 in the 
morning which of the children in her classroom is hungry isn’t worth her salt as 
a teacher. I took my hungry kids down to the lunchroom and had them fed 
right there whether it was breaking the rules or not. 

The testimony as to the relationship l^etween nutrition and ability 
to learn is legend. We can produce this kind of testimonials in great 
stacks. The study of which Mr. Stalker speaks is a kind of research 
that is badly needed and we need much more. 

Mr. PrnxsKi. I think you also agree, and perhaps some of you may 
have some suggestions how, by 1076, the convenience foods industry 
is going to be substantially different from what it is today because 
today it is substantially different from what it was 5 years ago. One 
of the things that has always puzzled me, I fly a great deal and I have 
been doing this now for almost 13 years flying back and forth between 
my district and Washington. I don't remember ever having a bad meal 
on an airplane. 

Why is it that the airlines ran serve a prepared meal and serve it 
well and make it appetizing? Don’t you believe that if we are going 
to get into a massive feeding program like this that we ought to be 
looking at the whole aspect of convenience foods and how they are 
going to play a role in your operation rather than building huge 
kitchens and hiring a great deal of personnel. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to got pci’sonncl for these short periods that lunchroom 
personnel work. 

Couldn’t we break down the cost of this operation and make it more 
efficient through that approach? 

Mr. Bash. Air. Chairman, I am sure we have all had those meals on 
airplanes and one of the significant things, of course, is to compare the 
cost of that meal with what we are providing in schools and I have 
heard some figures on that. I don't have them at hand but the cost of 
the airplane meal is a rather significant amount compared to anything 
we have in schools. I do think, as you are saying, we am going to be 
making use of these new foods. 

Even in lvcent months the Department of Agriculture has improved 
three new foods. One is the textured vegetable protein that we are 
very much interested in and certainly from a standpoint of meeting 
our protein needs with our burgeoning population, we are going to 
have to go to that because we no longer have the supply and can’t af- 
ford the cost of the red meat to meet protein needs of people. 

We are going to have to use the new engineered foods. I think one 
way of doing this is through a central kitchen rather than a self- 
contained kitchen in each school. It is too expensive. We couldn’t do 
that. In Cleveland we have 108 schools that have no food service fa- 
cilities. Economically, the only way we can reach them is through 
central kitchens and transport food to the schools frozen and recon- 
stitute in an oven the next day on the premises. That is about our onlv 
solution. 

Mr. Stalker. I have visited a number of airline preparation cen- 
ters around the country, and the cost is so far out of linfe as to what we 
have in cost of operation, but an illustration was in a recent conference 
in Denver, the girl flying in from Washington was asked if she would 
have her meal on the plane or not and they said you don't have your 
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meal, we will reduce the fare $19 or the flight from Washingfro. to 
Denver, because she did not have the meal, her fare was reduced $12. 

Mr. PrcixsKr. That is an experience that I haven’t encountered in 
all of these years. 

Mr. Stalker. She reported it to us there. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. I think I am sure that is not what they are paying 
though. 

r ^ ASH * Even last evening when I came on TWA from Columbus, 
I left at f>, there was no meal on that plane at 6. 

Mr. Pccixski. Somebody goofed. 

Mr. Bash. I think the cost factor is really an important one. 

Mr. Ptcixski. I understand the airline is paying $1.20 a meal for 
those dinners roughly, which is still a long way from the 30 or 40 
cents that you are spending. 

Miss Marttx. Dr. Briggs from Cleveland made the statement that 
he thought we needed to get away from determining effenciency by 
the cost per unit, and we needed to think in terms of effectiveness of 
school food service programs ; that perhaps the lowest cost operation 
may not be the most appropriate to meet the child’s nutritional needs, 
or to help his self image, et cetera. 

We believe in onsite preparation at least as far as the finishing of 
foods. In Georgia, all schools with the exception of one, do have rood 
service programs. Our State board of education back in the 1950’s 
established a policy that if a local school system is to get State money 
for building purposes they must include a kitchen, we think that when 
we teach our food service people to be good managers, that we can 
provide a low cost, nutritionally adequate meal with onsite prepara- 
tion and probably do it as economically as if we had a central kitchen. 

We also avoid certain problems. We do not have the problems of 
transportation with onsite preparation and in rural states transporta- 
tion would be a problem. 

You were talking about helping the child to develop socially and 
emotionally through the food school service program. For many chil- 
dren that smile that- the child gets from the school lunch manager or 
the school lunch worker is the best smile that he has the whole day and 
if we look for the most economical method of serving lunches the dol- 
lar and cents standpoint, we may miss the smile, yes ; we could possibly 
operate for less, but we would be dehumanizing the school fooa service 
program, and for many children, their lives are already dehmuanized 
so we believe that the school lunch people, the community program, 
is important. 

Mr. PrcixsKT. Miss "White. 

Miss White. I would like to comment on the central kitchen con- 
cept that was mentioned because in California we have 2,200 schools 
that have no lunch programs of any kind and we find that most of 
these are in really small areas and even rural areas. So we are looking 
into the concept of multidistrict operations. 

We feel we have been provincial in feeling in our case that each 
school has to have its own facility or each district. We are exploring 
the possibility of having multidistrict centers, called a nutrition cen- 
ter, which we would hope to prepare food for several small districts 
and within this center would be food preparation center but also have 
a classroom and teaching materials ana availability of that sort to 
give a well-rounded nutritional approach to the child’s needs. 
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. Wc wjHy tkink that even cost which is going to have, some benefits 
in our State, but the problem now is that we don't have funds to 
ao\ e-Iop these nutrition tenters because of the fundinfif for enuipment 
and so on. 1 

Mr . Pi cix ski. One of the suggestions made in this discussion is that 
it von are going to treat the lunch program as an integral part of the 
educational process, then you have to make it universal. Otherwise, as 
Mr. Stalker said in his statement the number of children that eat out- 
side of the school, is about two-thirds. 

. ^ ? u ., s . a - v 0)1 '} y° ur statement, T believe, that two-thirds of 

the children eat lunch m other ways, going home, bringing lunch from 

store’ * Vin? n a carte i ‘ ems in sc ^° 0 ^ or eating in the neighborhood 

I gather that means that fiO percent or better of the youngsters for 
all sorts of reasons do not participate in the lunch program and it 
seems to me that, if you are going to make this a universal program, 
it von want all children to participate you have to make it universal 
and then make the lunchroom attractive enough to bring the young- 
s eis m because you all know that we can make these lunches available 
but they are not going to eat them. 

When 1 did a recent, survey on lunch facilities here in the District, 
we tound that the District was providing lunches for both needy and 
non-needv children hut they weren’t coming into eat those lunches and 
there were many reasons why they weren’t which I won’t go into at 
this time, but it does seem to me if you are going to make this part, of 
the educational process, then perhaps the best argument for a uni- 
versal program because that is the only wav von are going to get all 
of the youngsters participating instead of Imaging around the local 
candy store outside of the school grounds or other places they hang: 



. ^ Stat.ker. That is right. I think, of course, there was a period 
m time when food service program as far as administrators they 
weren t consulted in the planning of schools. Todav in developing ed- 
ucational specifications, we find that they are consulted and the plan- 
nmg for newer schools do go in the direction that you envision, not 
great big barns of diningrooms, but breaking them up so that the at- 
mosphere is much better and conducive to better dining, with smaller 
tables instead of great big long tables where von have 10 or 12, and I 
think you will find that the newer schools whore thev are taking the 
consultation from the people who do know the problems of nutrition, 
that von will find new schools being developed that way. 

T n fortunately, we did have particularly in the Xew England area 
the two-session day where no facilities were provided and conditions 
havmg changed in those urban areas and we are faced with central 

Stj 1 Vl\ e wil1 *pl** some of these, and it is 

difficult to get the kind of dmmg room that you envision without a 
send out meal. 

-.J?”/- 1 t} l ink ™ t] ie future directions it is recognized that this is de- 
sirable and practically all of our new schools go in this direction today. 

T What alwmt letting young people smoke in the school 

lunchroom. I don t encourage smoking. I don’t smoke mvself. But I 
know that young people do smoke and T have often wondered whether, 
h} permitting it, you won’t keep the youngster in school. I know that 
so many of these young people barrel out each chance, they get because 
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they can go to the neighborhood candy store across the street from the 
school and they can smoke over there and get a coke and get a hotdog 
and do the kind of things that they can’t do on the school premises. 

Well, as I say, I would like to see young people give up smoking but 
obviously I can’t control that. Won’t it be wise then to face up to some 
hard reality and say those who want to smoke, facilities are available? 

Mr. Bash. There are schools making those provisions, even though, 
like you, a lot of people question it. Several reasons for students leav- 
ing the school are to smoke and to have a coke and to be with the oppo- 
site sex. There are schools facing up to this and are providing school 
recreational rooms where they are permitting smoking. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is that helping ? 

Mr. Bash. I am not sure that any of these have been in effect long 
enough to have a good evaluation on them. I think there is another 
significant thing that we have skirted here that is somewhat a tragic 
condition that we face in terms of the lack of knowledge pertaining to 
nutrition education. 

Years ago we used to evaluate programs and say where we had 
teacher interest, where we had teachers going with their classes to the 
lunchroom we had the best programs. Well, over ensuing years we 
have had demands on part of teachers to have duty-free periods. We 
have even had legislation allowing them lunch periods without as- 
signments, so now we have gotten into some of the problems of lack of 
supervision and I think we are coming to the place where it is going to 
be more important- in teacher training institutions to see that teachers 
and administrators get a course in nutrition education. I think we 
would have different acceptance on the part of what we can do with 
food sendee programs if teachers and administrators had only one 
course in nutrition along the way and I think with emphasis that 
Public Law 91-248 is giving to this, we are going to have a new day. 

We are sending 15 people from our State this year to a nutrition 
educational seminar in our area and we did not confine it to food serv- 
ice people only. We have taken a couple of assistant superintendents. 
We have, taken some vocational home economic teachers. We have 
taken other counselors and have sent them to this seminar so we will 
be able to disseminate this kind of information through the total 
school rather than confining it to food service people only. 

Mr. Pucixski. What about putting juke boxes in lunch rooms? 

Mr. Bash. Well, a lot of them do that. That about drives some peo- 
ple crazy too with the racket and the like. 

Mr. Stalker. We have the new open campus concept where the child 
can be in the dining room, in study hall as long as he has a free period 
and now you have dining rooms serving food all day long under this 
new open campus concept. 

Mr. Pucistski. Is that hel 



Mr. Stalker. That is he 4 ^ to keep them in the school and keep 

down difficulties with the students and allowing them these privileges. 

Mr. Puctxski. What about moving work-study programs and co- 
operative work-study into the school lunchroom to give these young- 
sters a chance to earn money and at- the same time help in the lunch- 
room helping with various services? Is there any merit to that? 

Mr. Stalker. Traditionally you have always had children working 
in the lunchrooms and this has been a mainstay of a lot of their extra 
personnel in the secondary schools, not in elementaries, of course. 
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Mr. PrcixsKi. In college, it is not uncommon for young people to 
wait, on tables and do all sort of other things to earn some extra money 
and I am wondering if a program like that would not . young peo- 
ple a greater sense of earlier adulthood and re Q !" r. . . , y. 

Miss M.'RTTV. We have had a number of schv, using young people 
in the food service departments. 

This past year, after the implementation of free policy provided by 
Public I jaw 91-248, we have had to discourage the use of young people 
in school cafeterias because oftentimes those children were needy chil- 
dren and they were allowed to work for their lunches and now we can 
only allow young people to work for their lunches provided the oppor- 
tunity is given for all young people to work for their lunches. I think 
that the work-study program has great potential. There is one diffi- 
cultv and it comes back to Miss Fischer’s statement. We have not had 
professionally trained food service directors or dieticians in the school. 

Many of the managers in the school are really head cooks or are 
homemakers from the community. The young people would not really 
be getting sound training in food sendee if they worked in the food 
service department. Tf professional people were employed in the 
larger schools or in tin* central kitchen, I would like verv much to see 
this area developed as a place for young people to learn the food serv- 
ice skills. 

Mr. ProiNSKi. I think we have covered a broad asjject of this prob- 
lem and I again want to merely caution the strong supporters of this 
bill that you are competing against a lot of programs in education. 

As you know, we are now faced with a very serious financial crisis 
in education. Those who oppose this legislation are going to make out 
a very strong case but I think in the final analysis we may find this 
will he one of the educational investments we can make. You are going 
to have to help us because of this strong competition. 

We have the impact people, title I people, handicapped people, and 
now the President is asking for $114 billion for desegregation and 
there is a lot of strong competition here and I would not be fair to 
you if I did not caution you that we have to put together a very strong 
persuasive case to get this kind of money. But I must say a nation that 
by 1970 hopefully is going to be well on its way to a $2 trillion economy 
ought to be able to consider lunch programs as an integral part of the 
educational process. 

You can help us if you can give us the kind of scientific data that we 
talked about, Dr. Perrvman. where we can show our colleagues here 
in Congress that there is a definite correlation. As I said earlier, I am 
disturbed that sometimes you get the feeling that we are all in a big 
treadmill and we are. running hard to get no place and it seems to me 
that education can change that- process around. If the lunchroom, if the 
early morning breakfast can be a period that can prepare youngsters 
and put them into a psychological mood to be able to move through 
that school the rest of the day, with some respect and tenderness ior 
each other and teachers and the whole process of learning, and then if 
you can give it a second shot during the noon hour, we can make that 
(iailv school experience a verv exicting thing. 

And at. the same time help these young people nutritionally, these 
are the kind of things that I am thinking about and talking about and 
this is why I would like to see this legislation move but only if it is 
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going to take On a broader meaning than just slopping food on a 
plate, transporting it to students and see them leave halt of it on the 
plate and find it winding up in a garbage pail. The American people 
will not let us spend $5 billion for that kind of process. I know the 
profession you represent is more than capable of drawing up an excit- 
ing meaningful program that will put a new dimension into education 
and perhaps this is something we should have done years ago. 

Maybe some of the problems that our college students are now en- 
countering, some we have talked about, the relationship between nutri- 
tion and dropouts, I think that education has to become much more 
exciting in different ways. 

As you know, we are coming out with a book in a couple of days 
called “Courage to Change” and I hope you are going to read it be- 
cause we are trying to turn the system around. 

I think that this program here that you are advocating could be- 
come a very, very meaningful part of the school experience. 

Mr. Bash. You caused me to think of two things. I would like to read 
a short news statement : 

Dr. S. S. Van Iden of Garfield Heights, suburb of Cleveland, has done extensive 
research over many years using the Wetzel grid to show relationships between 
physical development of children and school achievement He has found a high 
correlation. Even in an affluent community, more often than not underachieve- 
ment in learning has been accompanied by less than normal physical develop- 
ment Dr. Van Iden has found that undernutrition has been a leading contribut- 
ing factor in both abnormal physical development and underachievement in 
school work 

This leads me to another thought and that is the poverty cycle that 
we hear so much about today. 

If we had a screen and overhead projector, I could do this so much 
better with a slide, but if you think of the poverty cycle, people in 
poverty are nearly always afflicted with hunger and in a great many 
instances those then are related to malnutrition. 

Malnutrition goes on to retardation. I think we see something the 
evidence of which society has become quite concerned about but hasn’t 
known the answer. Retardation leads on to indifference and laziness 
and we say about the person on welfare, “Well, he is indifferent and 
he is lazy” but only in recent times has the research come to point -z 
the relationship of malnutrition to learning, and so I am of the opinon 
that laziness, indifference, and so forth are a result of retardation 
which has become an inherited thing with a grea. many people. So we 
go on into the cycle again with the next generation and it is poverty, 
hunger, malnutrition, retardation, laziness, and indifference. It is an 
endless cycle over and over. 

So we have to break this cycle of retardation by improving the 
nutrition of children over several generations. 

Mr. Pucinskt. We will have Dr. Van Iden testifying before the 
committee to elaborate on this point. Mr. Bash ? I think you have made 
a good point. We are now an hour and a half m the lunch hour and I 
think our own efficiency is going to deteriorate if we don’t supplement 
our own nutrition needs. 

Counsel, do you have any questions ? 

Well, I want to thank you. I think you have gotten our hearings off 
to an excellent start. I think you have helped put this into a much 
broader perspective than most people are aware of. I think that you 
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have emphasized by your testimony here today that making the break- 
tast and lunch program part of the educational process could very 
well have a greater impact than overhead projectors and other things 
m new concepts of education. 

Maybe we night to address, ourselves to this particular aspect of 
education and give you nutritionists a decade to prove your case. If 
vou bomb out, I am sure the taxpayers will be very quick to change 
that around, but I would lie willing to gamble on a decade of this kind 
of assistance to see whether or not we can’t make a really significant 
change in the behavior patterns and learning patterns and' educational 
patterns of young America and at the same time finally once and for 
ail put to rest the statements by well-meaning people about the extent 
of hunger in America. 

I think it is a source of great dismay to all Americans that in this 
rich A ation of ours, there are people who are hungry. This would be 
one way I think to eliminate that kind of a problem. Dr. Perryman, I 
want to thank vou for bringing this excellent panel before us. I would 
nice to thank all of you mdividuallv for being with us. 

I apologize again for the long delay but it has been a most produc- 
tive hearing once we got started. 

■iJr 1 *’ ^ RRYMAN * Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
call F * uriXRKT * committee will stand adjourned until further 



(Whereupon, at 1 :15 p.m. the General Subcommittee on Education 
adjourned, to reconvene at call of the chairman.) 



(The following material was submitted for the record :) 

National Restattrant Association, 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinski, Washington, D.C., July 6, 1971. 

^asMn^fm^ C SUiC ° mm ^ tee ° W ^ 1<cation ' Bouse of Representatives, 

Drab Mr. Chairman : This refers to the bill H.R. 5291 “To establish a uni- 

Sndlnff^forrfjT 0 A"* nT V « H ,° n edn f ation program for children” which is now 
pending before the General Subcommittee on Education of which you are Chair- 

H^actcd the bin would be cited ns the Child nutrition Act of 1971 ^ 
thJarf^nl^ Association is in accord with the general purposes of 

the act and wholeheartedly supports the congressional findings and nolicies an- 

of 'the^ill^he^ntpnfl °m 'h l ? re J S * howeVer - language in subsection 5(b) 

a^atton%^nte. y ° Rrave concern t0 the industry which our 

1° which , 1 re f e r is ™ ntaI ’ ied in the first sentence of subsection 
• cntence. requires, inter alia, that the food service programs operated 
under the act shall be operated on a nonprofit basis (italics supplied). 

iQ 7 r>^?i! V « hat ,V0U a , r ^ familiar with the situation which existed before April 1, 
com n]if rcial food service management firms were very effectivelv pre- 
cluded from participating in the national school lunch program bv reason of a 

firm in its . Re <*r e fary °f Labor which caused a school employing such a 

*21—? lRn <* program to lose its federal benefits. The facilities of the 

t" a ” d ' as * resu "- maw cw,drc ° eiig,Me “> 

10 M w " 8 not m l ulrK) !>? law. The Nations! School Lunch Act of 

ScS l Z5S1*^ l T 1 V0, }'Z ot farthart"* »o«pro/K So! lunch 
Z : fi , (It ?! ics 8 , u PPded). The General Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 

the slices o f dated May /* 1956 ’ that the fact a school utilizes 

ionpSmnch ZrXtm*” 1 ™ doe8 " 0t mean !t is not conducting a 

mn?L n r P : 0dt Jr jU,re r nt is * r cs tralnt upon the school. Vendors, to the school 
theschool 4y 2ave7p P rX 8 SCh ° 01 may haVe a proflt contractors with 
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After lengthy effort the regulation of which our association complained for a 
very long time was changed by the Secretary of Agriculture on February 25, 1970, 
effective April 1, 1970, so that schools could employ food service management 
companies in their feeding operations without incurring the penalty of loss of 
Federal subsidies. 

We fear that the language of Subsection 5(b) requiring operation on a non- 
profit basis might be construed to prevent the employment of a firm which makes 
a profit. We believe this is not the intention of either the Department of Agri- 
culture or of the Congress at this time. 

It is requested therefore that the bill be amended by striking out the words 
“a nonprofit basis” from line 10 of page 4 of the bill H.R. 5297 and substituting 
therefore the words ‘‘the basis of no profit to the school” so that the first sentence 
of subsection 5(b) would rend “Food service programs operated under this Act 
shall be operated on the basis of no profit to the school under the supervision 
of the governing authorities of participating schools or service institutions.” This, 
we believe, w r ould make for clarity of intent; otherwise authorities interpreting 
the language may feel that since Congress made a change in its basic language a 
change in the nature of the operation was in fact intended. 

Yours very sincerely. 



Ira H. Nunn, Washington Counsel 



Board op Education op Baltimore County, 

Toitson, Md., June 10, 1971. 

Hon. Roman Pucinski. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Pucinski. This is in regard to H.R. 5291 bill, cited as the 
“Child Nutrition Act of 1971.” It is my understanding that this bill is currently 
pending before a subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee. 

My concern is the Section 5(b) — “Participating schools and service institutions 
shall offer at least one meal a day without charge to all children in attendance.” 

It goes without saying that all needy children should receive a free and ade- 
quate lunch. To legislate a free lunch for every public school child would amount 
to criminal waste. According to the 1968 publication of Directors of Secondary 
and Elementary School, there are 40,688.231 ehildre: enrolled in public schools. 
This is a conservative figure since this is a report from selected districts. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has stated that the average cost of obtaining, 
preparing and serving a type A lunch is 65 cents per lunch. Using the cost of 
producing a lunch and the number of children enrolled in public schools, the 
cost of such a program would amount to $4.67 billion. To legislate a free lunch 
for every child is one thing — force them to eat same is another. Food which is 
not eaten and assimilated has no nutritional value to an individual. 

There are many ways in which the Federal and local subdivisions can insure 
a free lunch to the needy child with a less costly program. May I use the Balti- 
more County school system as an example? As of January 1971, there were a 
total of 132.939 children enrolled in public schools. To furnish each child a free 
lunch would cost $15.6 million, a conservative figure. If there were legislation to 
finance the operating costs of food service, that is all costs other than food, Balti- 
more County could feed the needy child free and offer a type A lunch, the price 
based on food alone, to all pupils who desired to purchase same for a minimal 
charge of 25 cents. This plan could be accomplished without additional sub- 
sidies to underwrite a free lunch to children. The total cost to the taxpayer of 
Baltimore County would not exceed $5 million. Those children who purchased 
the lunch would eat. the lunch and benefit from same. In contrast a free lunch 
to every child, as before stated, would cost the taxpayers of Baltimore County 
$15.6 million. The figures relative to cost of these programs are based on 180 
school days per year. 

I can state, without fear of contradiction, that the food waste, that is food 
relected by children and discarded ino trash containers would be phenomenal. 
Children of school age are not interested in forced feeding. 

I sincerely hope that the universal feeding aspect of this bill will be thoroughly 
investigated as to waste and cost prior to any decision to legislate it into law. 
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^Tl Lunol) Dppnrtment and dona not 

RespectftjHy^Tonrs! f * ’° nr< ° f e<lucation or the superintendent. 



Waiter F. Edwards, 
Director. Department of School Lunch . 



Alaska State Legislature, 

Hon. Roman C. Ptcinski, Fairbanks Alaska. July 27. 1971. 

™"ir ° M B<h,cati0n ' Rayhurn Housr Off* Building, 

H< ‘ prog^for chilSn. ,liShiM>r UUlversal f,m(i ******* in national education 
ne «,f ? ^, , ”, sk l a swl » tor - ,(n( l author of a similar bill introduced in the last session 

«SS 

inJeresUn S vil? '22 5 T 0,1,1 other l***”™ "ho have demonstrated an 
* . ^ * ulijpct, that one 1 nutritious nieal a dav at the verv len^t ie «» 

tott?SLSS2. ,,m ' ed< ‘ nt to ev<, “ «* on^SlSrafn? 

. hnV< I I (lis T losw1 thnt ev ‘‘ n children of the middle and higher income 

fr,,m srs 

m^ar* a "' 1 ,h " rrf,>re -"sa- 

Please count on me as a wholehearted supporter of vour legislation tf 
Sincerely yours. 

Edward A. Merges. 



State op Alaska, 

The Legislature, 

Representative Roman C. Pucinski Jwly 30 ’ 1971 ' 

Chai 7Z,imZ°D “ “to"”"- *°r*m Borne once Burn, no, 

SSSSSSas 

" fur,hpr a,d »° P*“- 2 “S^towrlt*. 

John M. Elliott, 
Executive Director. 



Senate Bill No. 236 



IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA— SEVENTH LEGISLATURE- 

FIRST SESSION 



nroa^r £ As‘‘r^ p^is Mss’as’t.a M o ^ssr 



Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Alaska: 
Section 1. AS 14 is amended by adding a new chapter to read : 
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CHAPTER 52. FOOD SERVICE AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 

See. 14.52.010. Findings, (a) The legislature finds and declares • 
priority** 1>r0per nutrition of the state ' R children is a matter of highest 

i? a demonstrated relationship between the intake of food and 
good nutrition and the capacity of children to develop and learn ; 

(3) the teaching of the principles of good nutrition in schools has been 
seriously inadequate, as evidenced by the existence of poor or less than 
adequate diets at all levels of family income : 

(4) any procedure or ‘ means test" to determine the eligibility of a child 

reduced price meal is often degrading and injurious both to the 
child and his parents : and 

(5) the national school lunch and related child nutrition programs, while 
making significant contributions in the field of applied nutrition research 

nutrition for CaI ’" hl< ‘ °* noW< ' v ""' «■** eoal of good 

(b .) The assurance of proper nutrition for our children is a public concern. 
Twit, ^^^e urges that, when possible, assistance l»e provided from all avail- 
able state and local sources to children in nonprofit private schools and in non- 
ri lfe institutions, as well as to children in the state’s public 
schools, so that they may receive the full benefits of the programs authorized 
r.nmfn J^ 1S c j? apte *‘ Nevertheless, in situations where this assistance is not forth- 
coming in adequate amount, the schools and institutions mav require of parents 
a registration fee to help finance the operation of food service programs , P 
Sec. 14.o2.020. Polieg; Legislative Intent, (a) It is the policy of the state to 

ShTn^ e f q « ate I ? ut r it , ion ? fferi ngs for ^e state's children, to encourage the 
0f the prin riples of * good nutrition as an integral part of the total edu- 
pr ‘ K ‘ ess - ili' 1 to strengthen state and local administration of food service 
programs for children. It is also the policy of the state that food service nro- 
grams conducted under this chapter be available to all children on the same basis 

cla?smate S s nS g ° Ut ° F idenrif * v,ng certain children as different from S 

of . tl i e legislature in enacting this chapter to implement the 
Nutrition Act of 19<1 and authorize the state’s participation in this 

program. 

mi^ni 4 * 52 ^?' f 00d , Se / vice Progmm jor Children Established, (a) The com- 
1 fon ? lu,ate and administer cooperatively with appropriate fed- 
eral, state and local agencies a universal food service and nutrition education 
program for children in the schools of the state and in service institutions con- 
ducting programs for the benefit of all children. To the fullest extent practicable 

relat^f^praT 0 ^?” 11 ^V 11 ^ £ he availahle wrlce* and expertise of other 
related federal, state and local departments and agencies, school districts nn/i 

CODCemed wl,h mM " on aXS&i? aS 

f p I ograi “ requirements and regulations. The program shall be 
de..igned to provide each child an equal opportunity to participate on the same 
basis as all other children with no discrimination as to time or place of serving 
or types and amounts of foods offered. 1 serving 

prom^aV^ 

Prooe<lurc Act (AS 44 - 62 > »" d aPPBcable 

Sec. 14.52.040. Federal Aid ; State Matching, (a) The legislature assents to 

com^ss?onpr n nh r n the Child Nutrition Act of 1971 on behalf of the state. The 
commissioner shall cooperate with the federal government and do all things 

»2Z.h! continue state eligibility under that Act or any Act amending or 
mipplementing it. subject to prior concurrence of the governor. S 

« »i T? States Congress enacts legislation making federal monev 

srnllfelf site's fora universal food service and nutrition education pro- 

Undef ChiU N «trition Act of 1971 it is the dedre of <£ 
the ^eraor °r the commissioner of education, as federal law 
vvf 8U ®rient flexibility in the use of money appropriated to the 
Department of Education to meet all reasonable federal requirements for obtain- 
a “r nt of fe deral money which may be obtained by the state under 
federal aid program. To the extent applicable, the provisions of AS 14 60 
are incorporated by reference in this chapter. 
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(c) For the first and second fiscal years of operations under this chapter, ex- 
penditures from funds appropriated to the department under this chapter, other 
than for the purchase or acquisition of land or for the cost of construction or al- 
teration of buildings, shall constitute at least 10 percent of total operating costs 
of the program. For the third fiscal year, the state share shall be increased to 
12 percent of operating costs and shall be increased by two percent every second 
year thereafter to reach a maximum of 20 percent. For each fiscal year of op- 
erations under this chapter, expenditures by schools, school districts and service 
institutions, other than for 'he purchase or acquisition of land or for the cost 
of construction or alteration of buildings, shall constitute at least five percent 
of total operating costs of the program. 

(d) The commissioner may nr} he agreements with the appropriate federal de- 
partments or agencies to enable participation in the programs authorized by 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1971. The commissioner shall incorporate, in his 
agreements with the federal government, the express requirements under this 
chapter insofar as they may be applicable and those provisions as in his opinion 
are reasonably necessary or appropriate to effectuate the purposes of this 
chapter. 

Sec. 14.52.050. Nutritional and Other Program Requirements, (a) Meals and 
supplemental food services provided by schools and service institutions par- 
ticipating in programs under this chapter shall meet minimum nutritional re- 
quirements prescribed by the commissioner on the basis of tested nutitional re- 
search and on recommendation of the advisory commission. 

(b) Food service programs operated under this chapter and applicable fed- 
eral legislation shall be operated on a nonprofit basis under the supervision of 
the governing bodies of participating schools or service institutions. Participating 
schools and service institutions shall offer at least one meal a day without charge 
to all children in attendance. The meal shall consist of combination of foods 
meeting a minimum of one-third of the child’s daily nutritional requirements. 
Additional meals or supplemental food sendees before, during or after the 
school day may be offered to all children in attendance based on economic or 
nutritional needs. 

<e) No affidavit nor certification may be required of any parent or guardian 
in order that a child take part in the food service Program operated by the school 
or service institution. 

(d) The sale of extra food and beverage items offered on a regular basis dur- 
ing the regular school day shall lie restricted to those items recognized as making 
a contribution to, or permitted by the school to lie served as a part of, a meal 
meeting the nutritional requirements prescribed by the commissioner, and in- 
come from the sale of these items shall be deposited to the account of the non- 
profit food service program and the income shall be used only for program 
purposes. 

(e) The department shall determine the eligibility of applicant schools and 
service institutions to participate in programs authorized under this chapter 
and applicable federal legislation, shall determine their need for assistance to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter and shall establish controls to instJ 
effective use of fuMs. 

Sec. 14.52.060. Direct Food Assistance. A school or service institution pa’ 
pating in programs authorized under this chapter shall, insofar as practf 
utilize in its program foods donated by the United States Department oi • 
culture under applicable federal law. 

Sec. 14.52.070. Apportionments and Payments to Schools, Service Institutions. 
(a) The apportionment to each participating school, school district and service 
institution shall be made on the basis of the factors established by federal law, 
as supplemented by regulations promulgated by the commissioner under sec. 
30(b) of this chapter. 

(b) The commissioner shall certify to the commissioner of administration from 
time to time the amounts to be paid to any school, school district or service insti- 
tution under the provisions of this chapter and the time or times these amounts 
are to be paid and the commissioner of administration shall pay to the schools, 
school districts or service institutions at the time or times fixed by the commis- 
sioner the amounts certified. 

Sec. 14.52.080. TJse of Funds, (a) Funds paid to the state by the federal gov- 
ernment for any fiscal year shall be disbursed to schools, school district and serv- 
ice institutions to assist them in financing the operating costs of their food 
service program including the costs of obtaining, preparing and serving food. 
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( b) These disbursements shall be made by the department at least monthly and 
may be made not earlier than 10 days before the beginning of each month of op- 
erations. Periodic adjustments in the amounts of funds disbursed shall be made 
to conform with the provisions of federal law. 

Sec. 14.52.000. Nonfood Assistance, (a) On recommendation of the advisory 
commission the commissioner shall formulate and carry out a program to supply 
schools, school districts and service institutions with equipment other than land 
or buildings, for the storage, preparation and transportation, and se.ving of food 
to enable these schools to establish or expand food service pro* s i^r children. 

(b) For the first five years of operation under this chapter lue commissioner 
shall apportion 50 iieroent of funds appropriated for the purposes of this section 
among the schools, school districts and service institutions without a food service. 

See. 14.52.100. Nutrition Education, (a) The commissioner, in cooperation 
with the Office of Education of the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and on recommendation of the advisory commission, is au- 
thorized to formulate the basic elements of a nutrition education program for 
children to be extended on a voluntary basis through the department to schools 
school districts and sendee institutions participating in programs authorized 
under this chapter. The program shall include, without limitation, the prepara- 
tion of course outlines, based oi fhc^advice of experts in the field of child nutri- 
tion, classroom teaching aids, visual materials, the training of school food serv- 
ice personnel, and the training of teachers to conduct courses in child nutrition. 

(1>) For the first fiscal year of operations under this chapter, grants, other 
thai^ grants made under sec. 70 of this chapter, for the conduct of nutrition edu- 
cation programs for children shall be based on a rate of 50 cents for each child 
enrolled in schools or service institutions within the state and, for each fiscal 
year thereafter, grants will be based on a rate of $1 for each child so enrolled. 

Enrollment data used will be the latest available as certified by the department '/• 

to the Office of Education of the United States Department of Health, Education * 

and Welfare. 

Sec. 14.52.110. State Plans of Operation. The commissioner shall submit to _ 

the Secretary of the State plans of operation under the Federal Child Nutrition : 

Act of 1971 at least three months l>efore the first fiscal year of operations under 
this chapter. These plans shall include, without limitation, the folk wing: 

( 1 ) proposed state and local funding ; 

(21 plans to extend food service to all eligible schools ; 

(3) plans for a nutrition education program to be conducted in schools 
and service institutions ; 

(4) the tyj>e» and kinds nf fowl sendee to be offered to children attending 
participating schools and service institutions, and procedures and methods 
to be employed to assure high quality, nutritious and appetizing meals for 
participating children ; 

(5) plans for supervision and audit of program operations: the plans of 
operation must be approved by Ihe commissioner before disbursement of 
funds to participating school ». school districts and service institutions : 

(6) plans for conducting training programs for school food service per- 
sonnel ; 

(7) plans for conducting experimental or demonstration projects. 

Sec. 14.52.120. State, Local Administrative . Supervision Expenses, Costs, (a) 

The commissioner may utilize federal funds granted under the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1971 for use for its administration expenses in supervising and giving 
technical assistance to the schools, school districts or service institutions in their 
conduct of programs under this chapter. These funds shall be utilized only in 
amounts and to the extent determined necessary by the commissioner to assist 
these schools, school districts or service institutions in the administtr/’on of 
additional activities undertaken by them under this chapter. Any employee paid 
in whole or in part with federal funds provided under the Child Nutrition Act 
1971 shall be included under either a merit, civil service, or tenure system cover- 
ing employees of the department or school district. 

t b) The commissioner may accept and disburse out of the federal grants for 
the purposes of this chapter funds to assist in the supervision of local program 
operations. The grants to each school, school district or service institution is to 
be determined on the basis of federal law and regulations promulgated under it. 

Sec. 14.62.130. Assistance to Nonprofit Private Schoels. (a) Federal assistance 
for food service to nonprofit private schools sh.-ill be provided by the department 
either in the form of direct payments or by payments made through the school i 

district in which the nonprofit private school is geographically located. 
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(b) if the department is precluded by law from making direct or indirect 
payments to these schools, the commissioner shall withhold funds from the ap- 
portionments to the schools or districts for the purpose of making direct payments 
to these schools. Withholding of the.-e funds shall be based on the rate of federal 
assistance per child per year for the schools or districts as determined by fed- 
eral law or regulation and the number of children attending nonprofit private 
schools in the state. 



Sec. 14.52.110. Pilot Operation*. In cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the first full fiscal year following the passage of the 
federal Child Nutrition Act of 1071 and this chapter, the commissioner shall 
begin pilot operations in schools, school districts or service institutions he selects 
on recommendation of the advisory commission, utilizing available federal, state 
and local funds to test and develop the most effective techniques and procedures 
for effectuating the provisions of this chapter and for the purpose of developing 
appropriate estimates of participation and costs. 

Sec. 14.52.150. Accounts, Records and Reports, (a) The department, schools, 
school districts, and service institutions participating in programs under this 
chapter a..d the federal Child Nutrition Act of 1071 shall keep whatever accounts 
and records may be necessary to enable the secretary and the commissioner to 
determine whether there has been compliance under federal law, this chapter 
and the regulations promulgated under them. The accounts and records shall at 
all times be available for inspection and audit by representatives of the secretary 
and the department and shall be preserved for three years. 

(b) The department shall provide periodic reports on expenditures of federal 
funds, program participation, program costs, and other required data on the form 
the secretary prescribes. 

Sec. 14.52.100. Evaluation. The commission and the advisory commission shall 
carefully and systematically evaluate the programs conducted under this chapter, 
directly or by contracting for independent evaluations, with a view to measuring 
specific benefits, as far a* practicable, and providing information needed to as- 
the effectiveness of program procedures, policies and methods of operation. 

. ‘ 14.52.170. Advisory Commission . (a) There is in the department an ad- 

visory commission to lie known ns the Advisory Commission on Child Nutrition 
which shall be composed of not less than 13 members appointed by the commis- 
s }™fr. Membership shall include a school administrator, a person engaged in 
child welfare, a person engaged in vocational education, a nutrition expert, 
school food service management experts (one each from a rural and urban 
school), a school governing board memlier, one representative each from the 
division of agriculture of the Department of Natural Resources and from the 
Department of Health and Welfare specially qualified to serve on the commission 
because of their education, training, experience and knowledge in matters relat- 
ing to child nutrition, and active members of parent-teacher organizations or 
oa rents who have children attending schools or service institutions participating 
in programs under this chapter. Women and minority group representatives shall 
be included among the n embership. 

(b) Members appointed outside the Departments of Education. Natural Re- 

"2nr,*!!? P n !H? a ?r d ™ elfare 8han be Wanted for Staggered, four-year terns 
bV lot ^ e £ be T 8 , appointed from the Departments of Education. 
Natural Resources and Health and Welfare serve at the pleasure of the commis- 
sioners appointing them. 

(c) The commissioner shall designate one of the members to serve as chair- 
man. and one to serve as vice chairman of the commission. 

(d) The commission shall meet at the call of the chairman but shall meet at 
least twice ft yeur* 

majority of the members shall constitute a quorum and a vacancy on 
the commission shall not affect its powers. ^ 

(f ) In addition to Its other duties set out in this chapter, the commission shall 

rhnntor C ?u^ in „ Uin / ? st °. f th ® operation of programs carried out under this 
2 r ( J ith a v ]ew to determining how the programs may be Improved. An- 

w^sinV.JSr O c r^ 8ion 8h l n 8ubmit t0 the commissioner, the governor and the 
mfiJnt w. * rit j en , report °f the results of its study together with the recom- 
m adn ^ n for ‘dmiuistrative and legislative changes it considers appropriate. 

nthav 8haU ? r 2, v f le the °° mm, sslon with the technical and 

A ‘ * n 9) ud * n & ^ ec ^ a nn d clerical services that may be required 

to carry out its functions under this chapter. 

trn (b) . ^ mb f” ? f J he co ? 1 j ni , 8 ^ ion receive no salary but are entitled to the same 
tra\el and per diem provided for other boards and commissions. 
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Sec. 14.52.180. Definitions. In this chapter 

(1) •‘advisory commission" means the Advisory Commission on Child Nu- 
trition established by sec. 170 of this chapter ; 

(2) “commissioner" means the commissioner of education : 

(3) “department” means the Department of Education ; 

(4) “nonprofit private school” means any private school exempt from in- 
come tax under sec. 501(e) (3) of the United States Internal Revenue Code 
of 1054. as amended ; 

(5) “operating costs" means the cost of food and nutrition services ad- 
ministration and supervision, labor, supplies, acquisition, storage, prepara- 
tion and service of food used in the feed service program, utilities, mainte- 
nance, repair, and replacement of equipment ; this term does not include the 
cost or value of land or acquisition, construction, or alternation of buildings, 
nor does it include any part of the general administrative and maintenance 
expenses for the total school program ; 

(6) “secretary” means the Secretary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture ; 

(7) “service institution” means private, nonprofit institutions or public 
institutions which provide day care or other child care services for children 
or handicapped children ; 

(8) “school" or “school district” means the governing body which is re- 
sponsible for the administration of one or more attendance units and which 
has the legal authority to operate a food service progrant ; the term includes 
any public or nonprofit private primary, elementary or secondary school 
through grade 12, and kindergarten and preschool programs operated by 
these schools ; 

(9) “universal food service and nutrition education program" means a 
program designed and operated to offer all children in group situations away 
from home at least one meal a day which meets at least one-third of the 
child’s daily nutritional requirements: additional meals or supplemental 
food services may be offeered to all children in attendance based on economic 
or nutritional needs : all food service programs conducted under this chapter 
will operate without charge to the child : the children to be covered under 
this chapter include those attending preschool, kindergarter, primary, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools through grade 12 and children in service insti- 
tutions as defined in this chapter : the term also includes a broad program 
of nutrition education to teach all children basic principles of good nutri- 
tion and the importance of good nutrition to health. 

Sec. 14.52.190. Short Title. This chapter may be cited as the Alaska Child Nu- 
trition Act. 



Prepared Statement bt Edward F. Gaidzik. Director of School Lunch of the 

Chicago Public Schools 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am Edward F. Gaidzik, di- 
rector of school lunch, representing the Chicago Public Schools in the State of 
Illinois. I have been asked to appear before your honorable body in that capacity, 
however, in the absence of sufficient time for individual presentations at the 
scheduled hearing of June 22, we are making this presentation in the attached 
formal document. Dr. John Perryman, executive director of the American School 
Food Service Association, is representing the position of major city directors, 
which is in part substantiated by the philosophies herein contained. The attached 
statements are substantiated by the Illinois School Food Service Association, and 
are meant to lend support to the proposed legislation incorporated in the newly 
proposed amendments to the National School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1971. 

We in Chicago, are deeply interested in any legislation which specifically aids 
the needy children who attend our public schools. The National School Lunch Act 
has enabled school lunch administrators throughout the country to better serve 
the needs of all children, and this is commendable, but it is only recently that the 
voices of large city directors and school administrators are being heard in ref- 
erence to malnutrition and hunger in the poverty pockets of our urban centers. 
In Chicago, we have always recognized that there are large numbers cf needy 
children who require the benefits of nutrition meeting the standards of the 
National School Lunch Act, and we have recognized the need for free meals in 
increasing numbers over the years, as the attached schedule so well illustrates. 
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Yea' 



Number of 
free meals 



Dol.ir value 



1959 . 

1960 . 

1961 . 

1962 - 

1963 

1964 . 
1965. 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969. 

1970. 



701.896 
784.009 
870.614 
842 Oil 
965. 187 
977.294 
1.061.609 
927,444 
1.019.044 
1.204. 153 
8.417.394 
25.356.233 



168.455.11 

188.162.12 
208.947.47 
218 922.75 
250 948.69 
254.096.54 
276.018.08 
259.684.45 
285.332.23 
337.163.06 

2.355.470.0" 

7.606,800.00 



With the introduction of the new guidelines which were provided through the 
Department of Agriculture proceedings in the fall of 1969, our board of education 
has adopted and applied the new criteria. . nAnA . , ... 

In the calendar vear of 1968, we served an average of 8.000 free meals dally. At 
the Conclusion of business on’ April 30, 1971. our free Mb 1m JjWJJdto 
nearly 170,000 daily. This great increase In participation in the free lunch pro- 
gram Indicates that Chicago school administrators have embraced the intent of 
the new regulations, and in most part, fully accepted their increased responsi- 

,>i! IUs‘ our contention that matching State fund requirements «ren *essnryte 
alleviate the inequities of cash distribution within the nation, and Illinois has 
responded generously with a per meal assistance for breakfnstandlunchtothe 
needy child. Federal funding has enabled Chicago to respond with compassion and 
has committed our board of education to the proposition that no child shall go 
hungry. Nonetheless, we feel that certain more meaningful crt ^® 
established for the issuance of free meals, in order that school adininistrators 
and other agencies be guided with a formula which is realistic and functional ; 

to be specific, a universal free meal program. 

In our school system, ever increasing burdens on our present central system 
as it concerns purchasing, warehousing, trucking, and food 

are dramatically tied in with capital investments, as also is the problems of 
serving and seating space within most of our schools. We operate a hot food 
service based upon the Type “A” meal specifications in approximately 328 1 high 
and elementary schools. We further serve 38 satellite schools from central kitch- 
ens. using identical hot food menus. In addition to this, we operate a central 
kitchen, producing 31.000 cold pack type “A" meals for 137 schools, and are now 
embarking upon a new concept of total use of prepared foods where cooking 
equipment will be of minor importance. These programs are inaugurated to con- 
stantly fulfill the needs of the children who are served in gymnasiums, class- 
rooms, auditoriums, basement areas, and even in hallways where I^r^si'J^- 

The great national interest in the problem of hunger existing in every area 
of this nation has placed great pressures on congressional bodl«^ 
and formula to benefit the children of our nation in the attainment of better 
physical and mental health. This has resulted in a labyrinth of Federal and State 
laws which are overlapping and complex. T>- mention a few, we miRhtspecifically 
speak of OEO, Head Start Wingspread. E8EA and its many facets, State Aid 
to Crippled Children, as well as the Mentally and Physically Handicapped, Spe- 
cial Milk. Child Nutrition, Model Cities, State Vocational Acts, and others. 

Appropriations on both Federal and State levels find their way into many 
agencies of municipal government, and nutrition programs eventually Income 
the responsibility of local State lunch directors, who seemingly are the profes- 
sional group capable of bringing these together into meaningful services to the 
child. The problems arising from this complexity results in numerous kinds or 
interpretation, which has caused school administrators insurmountable prob- 
lems. To make matters worse, much of the original monies proposed for feeding 
are now being curtailed and these programs fall hack upon the National School 

Tainch Act for support 

We feel that these problems, along with such others as anonymity, collection 
of cash, cost of equipment deliveries, warehousing, and administration costs 
should be carefully assessed and specific appropriations made possible on a per 
meal basis in wh'ch the respective school boards can bring all of these problems 
together through a Universal School Lunch Act. The National School Lunch Act 
in its present form is cumbersome, and is interpretated in many ways in many 
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states and communities. We suggest that all of the appropriations for feeding the 
indigent child be stricken from the existing pieces of legislation and placed solely 
in the National School Lunch Act, other than those affecting the aged or adult 
population. We further feel that each school board should decide how the type 
“A” meal should be presented to the child, especially at the high school level 
without prohibition and enjoinments, thereby, nullifying the fact that high 
school children are adults. We feel that freedom of choice is the democratic privi- 
lege of the high school student, and that nutrition really starts at the elementary 
level, and further, that if the child has not received his nutrition education at an 
earlv age. he cannot be forced into this pattern at the secondary level. 

Our President has pledged that all efforts will be made to improve the health 
of the vouth of this Nation, and that funds must be provided to make this pos- 
sible. It is not enough to feed just the needy, and it is a well known fact that 
dietarv deflciences also exist among students coming from more affluent back- 
grounds. Thus the burden of responsibility for a Universal School Lunch Act will 
fall upon each individual school board, and rightfully so. 

Financing for this kind of project can be accomplished with an all encompass- 
ing bill, which envisions a cooperative effort on the part of the states with the 
Federal Government. Present school lunch appropriations of over a billion dol- 
lars must initially be increased to $5 billion, and must include provisions for 
added school lunch supervision at the local level, as well as moneys to be appro- 
priated for space and equipment. School boards throughout the Nation are 
strapped for funds, and while they are attempting to meet the challenge of re- 
rent school lunch legislation, find that they are impl' tenting a food service which 
is. in many instances, somewhat less than desirable. 

I wish to express my appreciation in behalf of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion and the American School Food Sendee Association to have been afforded 
the opportunity to testify before your honorable body. 



CALiroRNiA Dietetic Association, 

Woodland, Calif. . October 18, 1971. 



Congressman Roman C. Pucinski, 
General Subcommittee on Education. 
Home of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 



Dear Congressman Pucinski : I am writing as a representative of the Sacra- 
mento District Dietetic Association to let you know that our association supports 
hill H.R. 5201. The free lunch program provided for selected children is a good 
idea, however, as you know, it has not been an adequate program. 

The dietetic association hopes that you and the committee members of the 
General Subcommittee on Education will endorse Pill H.R. 5291. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs. Kay Reavo. Secret a rg. 



State of California, 
Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif ., June 21, 1971. 

Hon. Carl D. Perkins, 

Chairman, Education and Labor Committee, 

House vf Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Perkins: I wish to express my support for H.R. 5291. 
which would establish a universal food service and nutrition education program 
for the Nation's children. 

For simple humanitarian reasons no child should sit in class hungry and, in 
the learning process, adequate nutrition is essential. Dropout rates, discipline 
problems, and low performance can be traced directly to malnutrition. An empty 
stomach mnkes a sham of academic education. What good is a textbook and a 
teacher if a child does not have the energy to learn? The term “food for thought" 
is more literal than we think. 

Because of my beliefs on this subject of school nutrition I have appointed a 
task force in the Department of Education which has i>een charged witii the 
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responsibility of extending the benefits of the various child nutrition programs 

« 1 ,i® the state who can benefit from such programs. The passage of 

H.R. o291 would be most helpful In achieving this objective. 

Currently more than 500,000 children in California are receiving free and re* 
duced price school lunches. This represents approximately 50 percent of the total 
participation. Nevertheless, we are reaching only one-half of our needy children 
and only about one-fifth of the total number of pupils in the state. Many children 
are from marginal income families which do not qualify for free and reduced 
price lunches but nonetheless cannot afford to pay the full cost. Also, many fami- 

reduced P rice tenches are too proud to permit their 
children to participate. Although every effort is made to protect the anonymity 
** c r lldre ? receiving free and reduced price meals this protection is most 
5S“ t0 . nmintain and occasionally needy children are identified This is hu- 
miliating to the child and should not be allowed to happen. Making free school 

JnSSmi nn V Hnn a JJ c J ildl * n wh< ? to participate would do away with 
discrimination, inadvertent as it may be, once and for all. Children do not have to 
pass a financial means test in order to receive free textbooks or free transporta- 
tion to and from school. Neither should they have to pass a means test in order 
to receive a free or reduced price school lunch, particularly when tax funds are 
used for the construction of facilities and for the purchase of food service 
equipment. 

I support H.R. 3201 with the hope that its enactment will assist the school 
food service program to become at long last an integral part of the total school 
« nd to achieve to* basic purpose of the National School Lunch Act 

™il beta* 'of a! Naffif 10 S ‘ fcg ” r4 iea,th 

Sincerely, 

_ .... Wilson Riles. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Director of Education. 
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